Big Business’ Biggest Bugaboo—Red Tape, another article by Saunders Norvell 


Tying Sales Contest to Election Interest Lifts Sonotone Sales 89 Per Cent 


Cutting Territories without Friction with Salesmen—Stromberg Electric’s Plan 


Advertising Contests Multiply; Manufacturers Offer ‘“‘Millions’”’ to Public 


Sales Management’s Future Sales Ratings — Marketing Flashes—Sales Letters 


CRASH ...down in bounds and leaps... every 
stock on the board by the board ...respite... 


dowr again... gloom... stagnation... 


Three short months later... FORTUNE sticks its 
head up... its neck out... invites one of the 


biggest publishing snubs in history... 


FORTUNE circulation quadruples in the course of 
7 depression years ...130,000 people pay cash 
for America’s most expensive general maga- 
zine ...and more than a million people borrow 


it each month. 


FORTUNE'’s circulation growth during these depression years is striking evidence of the 
interest leaders of American life take in its newly vital business journalism. And its large 
well printed advertising pages share that attention created by editorial pages, offer an 


ideal setting for advertising your company’s product. 


FO RTU E .+-135 EAST 42ND STREET... NEW YORK CiTY 


" 
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—Audience at one of The Daily News 
Cooking Schools in the Chicago Stadium. 


Right in Her Lap 


OULDN’T you like to have your 

sales message placed right in the lap 
of the right housewife at precisely the right 
moment—at home, after dinner, when she 
is relaxed and contemplating her next 
day’s purchases? 


The Daily News can do it for you in Chi- 
cago and its suburbs. 


The population of Chicago runs the entire 
gamut of social and economic distinction 
—rich, poor and all the levels between 
these extremes. All are consumers, all are 
prospects, and no merchant will deny any 
man or woman who has the money the 
right to buy any of his goods. His doors 
are open to all, but experience has told 
him what classes to expect in _ largest 
number. 

They’re the solid, substantial folk who 
live in the A and B economic status rental 
districts, the folk who represent almost 
three-quarters of all his customers. 


To reach the right housewives in Chicago 
by personal call, by mail, telephone or 
newspaper, you must go to the A and B 
rental areas. They have the money to buy 
your goods, not occasionally, but as rapidly 
as their purchases are consumed. 


To reach these people by newspaper most 
economically and most effectively you 


should use The Chicago Daily News. 


An exhaustive survey conducted by a com- 
petent and impartial authority showed a 
concentration of Daily News circulation in 
the A and B areas and proved clearly that 
The Chicago Daily News has more and 
better home coverage than any other daily 
in the city. 


Place your sales message in The Daily 
News and we'll place it in the laps of the 
women who can afford to buy the thing 
you want to sell. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
"Chicages Ame Newspaper 


With the Most Valuable Circulation in the City 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., Bastern Advertising Representatives . . . 444 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Ford and Brewers 


One business not aided materially by legalization of beer was 
Ford Motors. In three and a half years the 700 or more brewers 
of the country have bought thousands of passenger and com- 
mercial cars. A friend in that industry tells us, however, that 
Fords have not been included. 


Henry Ford, it seems, has long been a vigorous dry. Back in 
Prohibition days he said that if beer ever were legalized he would 
close his factories. (Maybe he figured, like the Seagram people, 
that “drinking and driving don’t mix.’’) 


When beer was legalized Mr. Ford must have felt plenty of 
misgivings, but he did not retire into solitude to ponder over the 
shortcomings of mankind. He kept on making motor cars—more 
than he could make and sell in the latter years of Prohibition. 
He «ven tried to sell motor cars to brewers. 


But the brewers remembered. The du Ponts, who control Gen- 
eral Motors, having been about as active in reestablishing wetness 
as Henry Ford was in maintaining dryness, it is to be presumed 
that they got their share of this new business. But Mr. Ford 
is still trying to tap it. 


One of the nation’s leading brewers recently was in the market 
for 150 commercial cars. The Ford company sent a crack sales- 
man in to see the brewer about it. What could carry beer better 
than a Ford? 


The brewer replied that he could not consider Ford cars. He 
recalled Mr. Ford’s threat to close his factories, and told the 
salesman he feared that Ford Motor Co. would go out of busi- 
ness before the trucks could be delivered. 


Mr. Ford doubtless continues to be a Prohibitionist. But busi- 
ness is business. And if the brewers really have organized a sort 
of unofficial boycott, he will find subtle means whereby to over- 
come it. 


We got to thinking of this while listening to the Ford hour 
on the radio, October 25. One of the numbers—sung by Richard 
Bonelli and chorus with special lustiness—was a song from Regi- 
nald de Koven’s “Robin Hood,” called “Brown October Ale.” 


One could almost see Mr. Ford himself lifting his tankard with 
the crowd. 


Coronation Colours 


Six months hence—on May 12—Edward VIII will be formally 
crowned as the sixtieth ruler of England. The realm has grown 
a lot in the 1,110 years since Egbert became the first. Edward's 
subjects number nearly 500,000,000, or about a quarter of all the 
people in the world. His coronation doubtless will be a matter 
of considerable news—and promotion. 


Already SM has heard vague rumblings about the promotion. 
There are, for example, the paper crowns which Dennison Manu- 
facturing Co. is beginning to turn out, and—the British being tea 


lovers—new streamlined Copper King tea kettles of Revere Copper 
& Brass, Inc. Dress manufacturers are beginning to take the 
Coronation quite seriously. 


By and large, however, business concerns—even in Britain— 
have not yet decided what they will do. 


We have this on the authority of British Empire Exhibition, 
Rockefeller Center, New York. British Empire Chamber of Com- 
merce told us that the exhibition people were charged with the 
responsibility of keeping American concerns up-to-date on Coro- 
nation plans. Carl Baumhart, exhibition publicity director, said 
that even the eight Coronation colours had not been decided. 


The only ones yet released by the British Colour Council are 
red and blue. The red is crimson; the blue “almost ultramarine.” 
Mr. Baumhart did not know whether King Edward actually is 
suggesting the colours, but the King must pass on them. He 
declined flatly to say what influence, if any, Mrs. Simpson might 
have on the colours or other Coronation plans. SM does not wish 
to bring Mrs. Simpson into this (the British newspapers have 
started not to discuss her) but feels somehow that she may have 
something to say. As a service to readers, in case you haven't 
noticed it, Mrs. Simpson is partial to $125,000 emeralds (green) 
and black motor cars. The King himself recently acquired a black 
motor car, for himself. 


The only English businesses doing much about the Coronation 
yet, it seems, are textile concerns and hotels. Clothes, of course, 
will play an important part in the proceedings, and London hotels 
apparently will be filled to capacity. They are advising prospective 
guests that they cannot guarantee any precise accommodations. 


Regardless of rumours to the contrary, it appears quite definite 
that Edward will be crowned. There is nothing in English custom 
to prevent him from having a commoner—even a Baltimore-born 
commoner—as consort, but she could never really be Queen. 


Despite That, They Sell 


Years ago in Turin, Italy, an only child died. To occupy her 
mind and hands the grief-stricken mother began to model dolls 
Today that mother and her creations are known on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Lenci dolls, 
display mannequins, clothes 
and ceramics, and Mme. 
Lenci are familiar names in 
the merchandising world. 


After marketing a line of 
children’s dolls, she turned 
to the clothes the dolls 
should wear and designed 
complete outfits. Buyers de- 
manded just such clothes in 
life-sizes. From there it 
was but a step to the de- 
sign of fabrics for the 
clothes. Next, mannequins 
to exhibit the garments in 
store windows marched out 
of the Lenci factory. Final- 
ly the versatile artist began 
producing ceramics, from 
table centerpieces to book- 
ends, ash-trays to madonnas. 


It was a group of nude 
pottery figures, similar to 
that reproduced, which pro- The Pope first smiled at her. then 
voked a rebuke from His frowned. 

Holiness the Pope. All 
Italy had gone crazy over 
the charming little figures, and eventually one found its way to 
the Vatican. His Holiness, so runs the tale, “was moved by the 
serene loveliness of the figurine, but looked with unqualified dis- 
approval on such emphasis of the nude human figure.”’ He sent 
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Irs the life blood of the world’s greatest industry when 
s mother prepares the family marketing list and makes her daily 
trip to her favorite grocery. 

rhis simple, every-day grocery scene with all it implies, encompasses 

a lesson of vast importance to all national advertisers whatever their 

: products or however distributed. For the government figures show that 

the people of this country make their largest retail expenditure in the 
grocery store—over $8,000,000,000 in 1935. 

And here is a fact to be remembered in connection with this all im- 


portant operation: There were 19 manufacturers or distributors of 


grocery store products who spent $250,000 or more in national maga- 
zines during the first six months of 1936. And of that number /8 adzer- 
' ise their merchandise in The American I eekly. 

[he leadership of this publication is so clearly established that The 
American Weekly carried in the first eight months of 1936, 33 per cent 
more grocery store product linage than the second ranking national maga- 
zine. In the same period The American Weekly showed a gain in grocery 
store product linage of 35 per cent over the first eight months of 1935. 

It is natural enough that The American Weekly should take first 
rank in grocery store product advertising, for the more than 5,500,000 
families that read this magazine spend over $5,000,000 a day for 
grocery store products—more than $35,000,000 a week. 

In other fields The American Weekly is correspondingly dominant. 
For 90.2 per cent of the nation’s automobiles, 76 per cent of the nation- 
ally advertised tires, 65.9 per cent of the nationally advertised ciga- 
rettes, 70.2 per cent of the nationally advertised dentifrices, and from 
49.3 to nearly 100 per cent of the nationally advertised baking soda, 
food drinks, gelatin desserts, electric refrigerators and coffee are sold 
by companies which advertise in The American Weekly. 

These important business organizations have grown great through 
recognition of this fundamental—there is only one market big enough 
for big business—and this market is most economically and effectively) 
reached through The American Weekly. 


Greatest 
Circulation 


in the World 


Boge 


“The Lady and The Grocer’ 


AN EVERY-DAY SCENE THAT 
MEANS BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
TO THE SOCIAL REGISTER 

OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


+ 


This publication concentrates its huge circulation in the richest 
trading areas—where 80 per cent of all retail sales is made. Here are 
located the 995 cities and towns of 10,000 population and over—only 
one per cent of all the cities and towns in the United States— but these 
are the outlets for 70 per cent of all the merchandise sold. 

The American Weekly holds the intense interest of its vast readership 
because it is dramatic, compelling and authoritative. International in 
scope —universal in editorial approach—it appeals with equal force to 
people in all walks of life. 


Where this Magazine goes 


The American Weekly is the largest magazine in the world. It is dis- 
tributed through the great Hearst Sunday newspapers. In 627 of 
America’s 995 towns and cities of 10,000 population and over, The 
American Weekly concentrates 67% of its circulation. 

In each of 174 cities, it reaches better than one out of every 

two families 

In 144 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 

In an additional 134 cities, 30 to 40% 

In another 175 cities, 20 to 30% 

. and, in addition, more than 2,000,000 families in thousands of 

other communities, large and small, regularly buy and read The 
American Wecklv. 


* Advertisers who spent $250,000 or more in magazines during the first six 
months of 1930. 


: Cock-A - Doodle- Doo! 


yy Advertising linage and revenue for the month of 
October is the largest of any October in the history 
of The American Weekly —and is the 10th succes- 
sive month of linage and revenue gains in 1936. 
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word to Mme. Lenci that he was greatly troubled to see a really 
great art such as she possessed being put to uses which, in his 
opinion, were highly unworthy. 


Taking his words to heart, Mme. Lenci set to and moulded 
several madonnas in clay. Selecting the one she liked best, she 
sent it to the Pope. Back came the response, “My child, you are 
forgiven.” 


However, you may still get an assortment of Lenci pottery 
nudes in this country—as well as her dolls, children’s clothes, 
fabrics and mannequins. 


WU: Jack of All Trades 


Western Union Telegraph boys are being steadily transformed 
into something approaching Jeeves, the Perfect Butler. 


Heavy sleepers instruct the messengers to wake them in the 
morning, and to pound on the door until a really up-and-out-of- 
bed response is forthcoming. 


Ladies with dresses that button up the back, a heavy date, and 
little time, can, in Manhattan, call WU and get help pronto. A 
discreet, deft messenger will dash right over and coax the buttons 
into the proper holes. Husbands who growl, “How can I button 
you? I've got to get into this blasted boiled shirt and tie this 
triple-dashed tie,” to the despair of hitherto helpless wives, are 
reported greatly in favor of the telegraph company’s button 
brigade. As are the spouses. 


From Baltimore comes word of still another WU effort to 
plant roses in a world filled with too many thorns. Read Drug & 
Chemical Co., of that Maryland metropolis, sought to make 
Father's Day less of a cross to father. So it told a corps of WU 
boys to ask 1,000 fathers what they would like for presents on 
the day. 


Fathers, under cover of anonymity, bared their secret desires, 
though many of them confided that if they got a box of El Punko 
cigars (when they really pined for carpet slippers) they would 
grin stiffly and say, ‘Just what I wanted.” 


Newspaper ads explained how the survey was made and gave 
the numbers of fathers who craved smoking supplies, liquor, 
wearing apparel, etc. Many of these items are carried by Read. 
Those that were not handled, were, however, included in the ads 
as Read’s contribution to father’s happiness. 


The company will probably use the same idea this Christmas. 
And the versatile Western Union Little Boys Blue will have 
another score for making this a brighter and better life. 


Serambled Eggs and One Horse 


Strictly as a matter of merchandising, a Chicago restaurant has 
evolved the unique idea of—serving a horse with breakfast. The 
scheme has stood a full year’s trial with consistent success. The 
restaurant is known as the Ranch and, on the liquor side, each 
patron at the bar sits in a saddle which tops a stool. 


The horses, which are served alive, do not enter the restau- 
rant proper. They are tied to a typical “horse rail’ outside: i.e., 
a rail typical of the horse country out West. G. C. Terzake, who 
operates the Ranch, got the thought from watching the horsey 
folk of the Chicago Gold Coast gallop gaily down the Lincoln 
Park cinder path hardly a block from his front door. 


He talked to the manager of a riding academy nearby and a 
combination deal was worked out; a breakfast, a horse and a ride 
through the park for $2. This deal is in effect every Sunday 
morning. When a breakfast-with-horse is ordered he ‘phones to 
the riding academy and the horse is sent down. 


The autumnal Sabbath morning when a SM sleuth investi- 
gated, some twenty steeds were tied outside and a variety of 
citizenry, in jodpurs and such, ranging from white to pea green, 
dined conspicuously inside. Some were male but more were 
female and of a most amazing diversity of beam amidship. 


Some apparently were riding to put on while others were 
riding to take off. The horse-with-breakfast idea seems to have 
clicked. 
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WOMAN'S age has a lot to do with 
how easily her buying habits and 
brand preferences can be affected by 
advertising. After she passes the middle 
twenties, every added year calls for far 
greater effort to effect any change. Think 
what it means to advertisers, therefore, 
that the average reader of Fawcett 
Women’s Group is but 25.5 years of age 
while the average for readers of 6 older 
women’s magazines is 10 years higher. 
The younger woman is far more re- 
ceptive to any advertiser's message than 
the older woman because she is not yet 
bound by habit to any one brand of any- 


thing. She is also more willing to spend 
and more eager to try new things. Win 
her to your product today, keep its merits 
constantly before her in her favorite 
magazines, and habits now being formed 
will dictate its purchase in the future! 
By no means overlook the 10 years 
longer buying expectancy of this 
younger, more receptive prospect. 

There are many more reasons, too, 
why a substantial portion of any adver- 
tising appropriation may be expected to 
provide greater returns through Fawcett 
Women’s Group than if spent otherwise. 
Why not learn all these reasons? Call or 
write the nearest Fawcett office. 


FAWCETT WOMEN'S GROUP 


MOTION PICTURE * MOVIE CLASSIC « SCREEN BOOK « SCREEN PLAY * HOLLYWOOD 
TRUE CONFESSIONS « ROMANTIC STORIES * ROMANTIC MOVIE STORIES 


1501 Broadway, New York * 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago ¢ Simpson-Reilly, 536 S. Hill St., 
Los Angeles * Simpson-Reilly, 1014 Russ Bldg., San Francisco * Geo. M. Kohn, Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
FWG ADVERTISERS 


American Frog Canning 
Company 

Anheuser-Busch Co. 

Beech-Nut Packing Co. 

Borden Company 

Burlington Railroad 

Cadet Whitener 

Camel Cigarettes 

Cashmere Bouquet 

Catalina Swim Suits 

Chesterfield Cigarettes 

Clopay Jiffyseal 

Clopay Shade Corp. 

Colgate Ribbon Dental 
Cream 

Crosley Radio 

Crosley Shelvador 

Dennison Mfg. Co. 

Dundeer Shoes 

Federal Schools 

Fleischmann’s Yeast 

Forhan’s Tooth Paste 

Gantner & Mattern Swim 
Suits 

General Electric Mazda 
Lamps 

General Mills, Ltd. 

Gerber’s Baby Foods 

Greyhound Lines 

Hanson Scale Co. 

Hump Hair Pin Co. 

Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co. 

Industrial Rayon Corp. 
(Spunlo) 

International Correspon- 
dence Schools 

Ipana 

Jantzen Swim Suits 

Kalamazoo Stove Co. 

Kendall Mills 

Kleenex 

LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity 

Lettie Lee Dresses 

Linit . 

Lucky Strikes 

Luden’s Cough Drops 

Lux Flakes 

Midwest Radio 

Mountain Mist Quilting 

National Trailways Bus 
System 

Nesco Enamelware 

Northern Pacific Ry. 

Northwestern Yeast 

Olson Rug Co. 

Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer 

Parker Quink 

Pepsodent 

Philip Morris Cigarettes 

Pompeian Olive Oil 

Postal Life Insurance 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 

Remington-Rand, Inc., 
Typewriters 

Rhythm Step Shoes 

Ridgways Teas 

Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 

Skour-Pak 

Slumbernest Mattress 

Smith, L. C., Typewriter 

Southern Pacific Ry. 

Stein Company, A., 
Foundation Garments 

Tums 

Univex Cameras 

Vick Chemical Co. 

Walker's Austex Chili 

Westgate Breast-O- 
Chicken—Tuna 

Whiting & Davis 

Wrigley’s Gum 
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Sales Management’s 
Future Sales Ratings 


Key To RetativE SALES OutrLoox Ratinc 


k kkk Best Relative Outlook 
*& kx x Very Good Relative Outlook 


* xx Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 


** Fair Relative Outlook 
* Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 


industries. 


to its preceding year’s volume, but its 
industry which is marked k#kkk* 
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NG sane 665-08 


TTI 
Utilities—Electric. . . 
Utilities—Gas......... 
Utilities—Telephone. . . 
Washing Machines... . 
Women’s Clothing... .. 
Woolen Textiles. ...... 


Sales 
Prospect 
for 
Nov ° 
Dec. & 


Jan. 
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In other words, an industry marked %& % may have very good prospects in relation 
percentage increase may be slight compared with another 


Sales 
Prospect 
for 


Months 


Prepared by Perer B. B. ANpREws, and specially copyrig ted by SALes MANAGE- 


MENT, INC. 


20% discount on standing or 


420 Lexington Avenue, 


Reprints of ped are available at 5 cents eac 
ers for 25 or more monthly. Sates MANAGEMENT, INc., 


ew York, N. Y. 


minimum order, $1.00. 
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Outlook Bright for 


Heavy Industries in 


Post-Election Year 


Advertising campaigns may be 
aimed at an average gain in the next 
three months’ retail sales of at least 
20% over the comparable period a 
year before, this month’s survey by 
SALES MANAGEMENT reveals. This 
estimate is based on the yet consider- 
able unspent portion of the Soldier's 
Bonus, broadly larger payrolls, wide- 
spread relief activities of the govern- 
ment and the liberal instalment terms 
now being offered by retailers and 
finance companies. 

Luxury and semi-luxury lines will 
receive relatively the greatest impetus 
from the sharply improved public 
purchasing power; similarly, in gen- 
eral industry, heavy goods lines, such 
as building materials, railroad equip- 
ment, shipbuilding and steels should 
enjoy unusually rapid gains over their 
sales for the comparable period a year 
before. 

As a matter of fact, in such heavy 
industry lies the answer to the all- 
important question, “What will be 
the sales trend next year?” Next year 
there will be no bonus stimulant, no 
presidential election to cause extfa- 
ordinary pre-election priming of the 
business pump and certainly some re- 
action to the storm of criticism on big- 
scale spending by Washington. This 
all means, obviously, a vacuum which 
must somehow be filled if we are to 
avoid a business reaction. 

Residential and general construc- 
tion, air conditioning, long-deferred 
rehabilitation of industrial machinery, 
expansion by the fast-growing utility 
industry, buying of railroad equip- 
ment and shipbuilding are among the 
factors which are expected to provide 
the exceptional purchasing power at 
least to counterbalance the non-recur- 
ring public income of 1936. Recog- 
nizing this, the Administration is 
nursing some of these industries 
along, notably home construction and 
ship-building. Orders already given 
the shipbuilding industry and the ad- 
ditional business which will come 
from the new Ship Subsidy legislation 
promise the greatest prosperity this in- 
dustry has known since the World 
War. 

Accordingly, long range planning 
of sales managers, advertising men 
and general business men should take 
the above-forecast trends into con- 
sideration. Studies for this month 
have resulted in higher near term rat- 
ings for chemicals, groceries, ship- 
building and working machines. 
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REACHING 


ad Sunday American 


Average net paid circulation of the Sunday American for six months 
ending September 30, 1936—230,239; the largest in all the South. 


nternational Advertising Service—R. E. Boone, Gen’l Mgr. 
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Publishers of COLLIER’S 


: 
> 
a 


De 


ward | 


When reader enthusiasm carries a magazine upward, 
advertising meets less resistance — wins speedier ac- 
ceptance. 


Women’s favor has swept the Companion to new heights 
2,848,550 net paid for the first six months of 
1936... highest average any woman's magazine ever reached. 


Even that record was topped in September, when the 
Companion soared to approximately 2,920,000. 


And advertising cost per thousand readers is now the 
lowest in Companion history! 


( WOMAN'S HOME e 
The Crowell Publishing Company, New York 
¢ WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION ¢ THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE e¢ THE COUNTRY HOME 


The Largest Magazine Audience in the World — More than 9,000,000 Circulation 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sates MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending November 1, 1936. 


Two current sur- 
. ar 
veys indicate that 
Seller’s Market 2° indict i 
we had a surplus 
° a) 
wil A gain of nearly every- 
th Us - thing — grains, 
cotton, manufac- 
tured goods of all kinds—is over, temporarily at least, and 
a seller’s market is with us again for the first time in 
nearly ten years. 
@ @ e@ The National Association of Purchasing 
Agents has released a bulletin, based on facts gleaned 
from answers to a questionnaire, pointing out shortages in 


numerous commodities and enumerating the advantages of 
buying now in advance of requirements. 


@ e@ e A survey on business by the United States 
Department of Commerce shows that general inventories 
throughout the country have declined to “even or slightly 
less” than the average level of the years 1923-25. 


@ e@ e@ The Department of Commerce figures on 
available stocks as of August, 1936, showed some striking 
declines from the high-surplus year of 1933. Textiles, for 
instance, stood at 95% of the average in the years 1923- 
25 against 183% in 1933. Raw materials, of all kinds, 
were at 113% against 215%; chemical and allied products 
at 75 against 121%; foodstuffs at 128 against 218%; 
metals at 93 against 124%. 


@ e@ e Retailers are now placing sizeable orders in 


nt Petroleum, 
i Profit. 


otal f, yd hea - 10 
Or 22 Leading Cities Feat 
Up 6.5%, From a Year Ac 
eg 


cCuen Sees 
ore ’37 Gains 


. unt, 
Represents New ' 


800 Attend Showing of New 
Lines, Hear Executive 


.\rell of Plant Expansion} 


anticipation of the largest Christmas volume since 1929. 
With agricultural income more than 10% above last year 
and industrial payrolls exceeding last year’s totals by 15%, 
actual sales results during the holiday season are expected 
to be the greatest since the depression began. Purchasing 
power will be expanded by liberal dividend disbursements 
which will doubtless lift sales of luxury products. 


@ e@ e Robin Hood, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Co-operative Council, representing 4,000 farm co- 
operatives, told delegates to the third annual meeting of 
the Food and Grocery Chain Stores of America that 20% 
of all farm products are marketed the co-operative way and 
about 12% of the supplies used on farms are purchased 
through co-operatives. -Last year, he said, the 4,000 co- 
operatives handled more than $1,000,000,000 worth of 
business for more than 1,500,000 farmers. 


@ @ e These farm co-operatives are using up-to-date 
promotion campaigns to sell their products. The Farm 
Bureau Services, Inc., Lansing, Mich., is holding currently 
a series of meetings throughout the state for the purpose 
of showing a talking moving picture depicting the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. plant and the wire mill. Bethlehem makes 
fences and roofings for the co-operative under the latter's 
brand name. 


@ e e This is the first year since 1929 during which 
business activity has increased for three consecutive quar- 
ters. The second quarter was distinctly better than the 
first one, and the third quarter was definitely better than 
the second. 


TF Cask CNY VOTES) (356,000 MORE PUT 
profit) | ANOTHER DIVIDEND 


4Weekly Payrolis Up $2,500,000 
in September, Says Bureau 


SEC Announce —~ ae | 
ota in Earnings Enab 
°, $73,691,368, of Advances to $28,382,168 


IN JOBS IN MONTE 


of Labor Statistics. 


$1,125,000 


Reading 


THE STATE OF THE NATION: As evidenced by financial pages of New York City newspapers, October 23. 
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Kin THis Jae’ 
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Would the Publie eat more cake 
if we put a tax on bread? 


he oe 

No ome challenges the wiley of Margarine tt 
te atte tory in combinant makes an careticnt 
pread bw beret, 


Its only crime ts 
its great economy 
“et conte the homereile only half 


walter the thrifty by @ hoary oe 


The | nturd Sates Department af Cenowlture Fory two pew cont of caw progde are living 
pe he average otters to commemee of least = within the “poverty fine.” Shall we ts Marge 
thirty ce penunds of tabte (ot per year for be = fine caperting them to bey more buster of « 


’ you 
fat mune cake by putting « ims 


meat verted and pasd for by 
NaTIONAL asecclaTian 
ARC ABEVE MAN. FACTLAERG 


Business has been urged for a long time to answer its critics 
through advertising. A look at the newspapers shows that busi- 
mess today is at least thinking seriously about this advice, and, 
in a number of instances, accepting it. There is nothing new 
about institutional advertising but it has recently lost much 
of its formal manner and currently follows the retail adver- 
tiser’s formula that you should sell the store as well as the 
merchandise. Subscribers interested in the problem of busi- 
ness telling its side of the story to the public will get some 
good ideas from the recently issued book, “Business Begins to 
Talk,” obtainable from the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, 370 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, or 75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Extraordinary gains 
were shown in a 
number of retail 
lines between the 
” + 

retail census of 1933 
Retail Business and that of 1935. As 

against an average 
gain of 31% family clothing stores jumped 94%, motor 
vehicles 82%, household appliance and radio stores 90%, 
hardware and farm implement dealers 62%. Complete 
summary data by lines of retail business will be found on 
page 722. 


Census of 


@ e e An outstanding feature of the summary re- 
port is the relative stability in the number of retail stores 
in 1929, 1933 and 1935. Despite a 49% shrinkage in 
sales volume from 1929 to 1933 and the subsequent rise 
of 31% in the last two years, the number of retail stores 
jumped from 1,543,158 in 1929 to 1,649,081 in 1935. 


@ e@ e@ Inthe opinion of Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, head 
of the Limited Price Variety Stores Association, this shows 
that the independents are in a very strong position. He 
believes that 90% of the increase in the number of stores 
represents a gain in numbers of independent merchants. 
He pointed out that the lines in which the independents 
are strongest, including all of those mentioned in the para- 
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gtaph above, are rated as showing the largest increase in 
sales. 


@ e e But one offset to his conclusion that the status 
of independent stores gained numerically is the census 
statement that the number of proprietors fell from 1,574,- 
341 in 1933 to 1,510,094 in 1935, a drop of 4%. The 
1933 census had shown a rise of 4% over 1929 and this 
gain was interpreted at the time as reflecting the entrance 
of many former retail employes into business on their own 
after being discharged during the depression. 


@ e e Both the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and Dun & Bradstreet are in agreement that 
virtually all lines of business are widening the command- 
ing lead over the position registered a year ago. The latter 
organization estimates that average gains last week in retail 
sales ranged from a minimum of 9% to a maximum of 
22% in leading cities. 


@ e@ e Sales in the rural areas continue to show a 
healthy increase. The government’s preliminary estimate 
shows that daily average sales of general merchandise in 
small towns and rural areas for September were about 18% 
higher in dollar volume than for the same month last 
year. The September index figure was 123.5, normal or 
100 being the average of the years 1929 to 1931. The 
low point in rural retail sales was March, 1933, when the 
index figure dropped to 44.2 


@ @ e The AAA has started distribution of the 
$470,000,000 to be paid to farmers on the government's 
soil conservation program. The distribution is more wide- 
spread than the previous government subsidies and more 
than 4,500,000 farmers will get checks averaging slightly 
more than $100. 


@ e@ e The checks will go out approximately on 
this schedule: $93,000,000 in October and November; 
$111,000,000 in December; $111,000,000 in January; 
$90,000,000 in February, and $45,000,000 in March. 


@ @ e From a business standpoint this means con- 
siderable stimulation of rural trading this Winter, much of 
it in the Christmas gift and luxury lines. These AAA 
checks are hard to spend in advance because no tarmer has 
known in advance just how big his check would be. This 
would indicate that a majority of farmers must have been 
forced to make other plans to cover their expenses in as 
much as they couldn’t be certain of the size of the gov- 
ernment checks. This money will therefore be largely 
velvet. 


Profit 
Increases 


Most companies are now fairly 
definitely assured of a level of 
business which puts them well 
over the “break even” stage, and 
they are retaining an ever increas- 
ing share of sales as net profit. 
The recently issued General Elec- 
tric report is indicative of what is happening all around 
us in profit increases. For the first nine months of the 
year sales billed showed an increase of 27%. The profit 
increase, however, was practically double the sales increase. 
Earnings per share of common stock jumped from 60 cents 
to 92 cents, or roughly 53%. 


@ @ e This increase in profit margins should be 
particularly encouraging to those of our subscribers who 
sell to industry. Much of the increased profit will doubtless 
go toward plant expansion, improved machinery and in- 
creased advertising appropriations. See ‘Forecast of Future 
Sales Ratings,” this issue, for industries which will lead the 
forward march. 
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in the 
arketin 
News 


Breakfaster: 


er 


«. 


Blackstone 


Ray G. Hamann, formerly general sales manager, is 


promoted to general manager of the Hecker-H-O Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
tefore joining the H-H-O corporation, Mr. Hamann was for many 


Blank-Sroller 

Partners: Charles W. Nash, left, chairman of Nash Motors, will become 

chairman of the board of Nash-Kelvinator Corp., a merger of his com- 

pany and Kelvinator Corp. George W. Mason, present chairman and 

president of the refrigerator firm. takes the presidency of the merged 
organizations. 
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years with the Shredded Wheat Co. 


Electrician: George H. Bucher has been 
elected executive vice-president of West- 


inghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 


is 


also president and general manager of 
Westinghouse Electric International Co. 
He has been with the Pittsburgh corm- 


pany since 1909. 


Oil to Liquor: C. B. Fehr, re- 
signs as general sales manager of 
Cities Service Oil Co. after 11 years’ 
association, to become western di- 
vision manager of Seagram-Distil- 
lers Corp. He will have charge of 
sales in California, Nevada, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Alas- 
ka, Hawaii and the Philippines. 
Edwin H. Dutson, at extreme left, 
is another oilman to join Seagram. 
After being with Socony-Vacuum 
for 15 years—most recently as mer- 
chandise manager—he moves to 
the same post in Seagram head- 
quarters. He will have charge of 
all U. S. merchandising activities. 
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Many a big business awakes in a crisis to find itself, like Gulliver, 
tied down by a thousand strings—unable to move except by the 
consent of many men. 


Big Business’ Biggest 


Bugaboo 


ARGE organizations are very of- 
ten at a disadvantage in com- 
peting with their smaller rivals 
for business because they cannot 

get quick action. In a small concern, 
controlled and managed by two or 
three men, they can get together and 
immediately decide what action to take 
to meet some sudden or unexpected 
situation. 

Sometimes it is necessary to appro- 
priate money for certain purposes. 
Officers of the small concern at the 
end of a somewhat informal talk, 
when they come to a decision, can 
make the necessary appropriations 
without delay. On the other hand, 
it is often necessary in the large or- 
ganization either to refer the matter 
to the executive committee, or wait 
for the regular board meeting. Fre- 
quently members of the executive 
committee, especially when they are 
not active in the routine of the busi- 
ness, may be away on more or less pro- 
longed trips. Other members of the 
committee are not willing to take 
action without some leading member 
being present, and so, important busi- 
ness decisions, appropriations, or pur- 
chases, are held up. 

Today, with our unsettled condi- 
tions, it is frequently necessary to 
make immediate decisions—to grasp 
some opportunity, or head off major 
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Red Tape 


The board of directors that doesn’t give its president, distri- 


bution director, and other major executives enough author- 


ity to act promptly to seize fleeting sales opportunities is 


paying dearly for its conservatism in lost sales, says Mr. 


Norvell in this interesting management article. 


offensives on the part of rivals. 
The delays in large organizations 
caused by red tape are frequently ex- 
ceedingly exasperating and annoying 
to executives such as presidents, sales 
managers, or purchasing agents who 
desire to take prompt action. To illus- 
trate: 

Recently the sales executive of a 
certain large and well known corpora- 
tion was advised of a change in policy 
and reduction in price that was about 
to be adopted by a smaller competitor. 
The selling season was at hand. Sales- 
men and customers should be immedi- 
ately advised of whatever steps this 
corporation might decide on to meet 
the situation. The corporation was 
controlled by two men. It was cus- 
tomary for no important steps to be 
taken without consulting them and 
getting their decision. Both of these 
men happened to be in Europe, they 
could not be reached promptly. There- 


fore, this corporation was placed at a 
serious disadvantage on one of its 
major lines of goods at the beginning 
of the selling season because the active 
men at home were not in a position 
to take the necessary action to meet 
this new and unexpected competition 
from a smaller concern. 

In these days the active work in 
many large businesses is done by men 
who are not large stockholders. The 
large stockholders are generally mem- 
bers of the board of directors and of 
the executive committee. These large 
stockholders do not wish to let go of 
their control of the policies of the 
business. At the same time, usually 
being men of wealth, they do wish 
and take almost absolute personal free- 
dom in traveling where and when 
they please. Many of them not only 
have homes in New York, Florida, 
California, etc., but they also spend a 
large part of their time abroad. This 
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condition of absentee control makes it 
very hard for the active head men in 
a business to strike while the iron is 
hot. By the time they can lay the facts 
before these absentee directors, either 
the opportunity is lost or the damage 
is done. 

We can sympathize with these 
large stockholders who control the 
business in their desire, as they think, 
to protect their investments by know- 
ing what is going on and to have a 
voice in the management of the busi- 
ness. At the same time it does seem 
rather stupid to hire experienced, 
high-priced, hard-working executives, 
whose salaries may run into five fig- 
ures and whose ability and experience 
are established, and then hamstring 
them by stringently limiting their au- 
thority to make extra-budget expendi- 
tures for sales and advertising cam- 
paigns when such investments seem 
advisable and necessary. 


Summer is Not Vacation-time 


The present spotty condition of 
markets, the changes that are rapidly 
taking place in purchasing power, and 
the fluid condition of business gen- 
erally, all combine to bring about 
frequent upsets in carefully laid plans 
made for the year’s business. For ex- 
ample: Certain sections of the coun- 
try have unexpectedly had their pur- 
chasing power cut down on account 
of droughts, while other sections 
where crops are good will benefit tre- 
mendously from the rise in prices on 
farm products. Therefore, it might be 
good strategy for many companies im- 
mediately to appropriate extra money 
for newspaper and farm paper adver- 
tising in the areas where money will 
be plentiful. 

If the executive in charge of the 
business has to wait for a board meet- 
ing to appropriate the money, or for 
an executive committee meeting— 
when such meetings are very uncer- 
tain, especially in the Summertime— 
the crops will be harvested and the 
money spent before any slow-moving 
company can take advantage of such 
market conditions. 

I have often wondered why, when 
in business so much depends upon the 
condition of the crops in various sec- 
tions of the country, executives take 
such protracted vacations either in this 
country or abroad during the months 
of July, August and September, just 
when it is being decided whether we 
are to have good crops or bad, and in 
what sections the crops will be good 
or bad. I know of one executive who 
had a most successful career as a busi- 
ness manager, who would never take 
a vacation in the Summer. He con- 
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sidered this season the most critical 
of the year. After the previous year’s 
business had been closed, when all 
settlements and adjustments had been 
made, say about the first of February, 
then he would take his vacation. When 
plans are laid in most lines of business 
for the approaching year, very little 
that is umexpected happens in the 
months of February, March and April. 
The executive can enjoy his vacation 
during these months and feel com- 
paratively safe. But after the first of 
May almost anything may happen. 
There may be severe floods, as we had 
this year in the East, and then after- 
wards there may be terrible droughts, 
as we have just had in the West. 
Then, of course, the question of one 
of our greatest crops—cotton—de- 
velops in September. 

Doesn’t it seem strange that an 
executive who wishes to do his very 
best for his business should stay on the 
job in the early months of the year, 
when it is to be presumed all budgets 
and sales plans have been laid out, 
when nothing much can happen, and 
then leaves his desk for a more or 
less long vacation at the most critical 
time of the year, when the whole 
business picture may change com- 
pletely? 

The activities of competitors are an 
equally important factor in precipitat- 
ing emergencies where quick action is 
necessary. I am sure many readers re- 
member specific instances when, be- 
cause they were able to act quickly, 
they have cashed-in on some unusual 
opportunity; or on the other hand, the 
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opportunity was lost by reason of so 
much red tape that action was impos- 
sible. Here is a true story to illustrate: 
In a Western city there were two 
large jobbing houses which competed 
keenly for the business in a large 
territory. Two of the leading manu- 
facturers of the country sold these 
jobbers. These manufacturers were 
also keen competitors, and each was 
backing up his jobber to the best of 
his ability, to clean up as much of the 
trade in the territory as possible. 


Beating a Price Change 


It was customary for prices on a 
very important line of goods to be 
issued by the jobbers to the trade on 
December 1. One of these jobbers, 
the smaller house of the two, supposed 
that there would be no change in the 
situation. They expected to issue their 
regular prices with their regular 
terms on the specified date. But one 
day the salesman of a manufacturer 
in an entirely different line, who hap- 
pened to sell both these houses, 
dropped in to the office of the presi- 
dent of the smaller concern. “I want 
to tell you something in strict con- 
fidence,” he said. “Do you know 
that your large competitor has planned 
on December 1 to make a drastic cut 
on an important line of goods? They 
are taking every precaution to keep the 
matter secret. It is their idea on that 
date to send out a telegram to their 
salesmen giving them the new prices 
and advising them to go after the 
business immediately. They believe 
that you will issue the old prices, send- 
ing them to your salesmen by mail. 
Therefore, you will be placed in the 
position, both with your salesmen and 
the trade, of having issued your prices 
without knowing what was going to 
happen; and of course it will be 
necessary for you to withdraw your 
prices to meet their competition, 
which will in every way give them 
the edge on the business.” 

Naturally the president of this 
smaller concern wondered if the sales- 
man had his story straight. So the 
salesman told him that his sweetheart 
was a confidential secretary in this 
larger jobbing house; she was thor- 
oughly familiar with the plans that 
were under way; and, the evening be- 
fore, she had told him the entire 
story. Since the salesman was a fast 
friend of the president of the smaller 
house, he decided to advise him of it. 

This story was told about November 
25. Immediate action was necessary. 
In the first place, the question was 
whether the manufacturer selling the 
smaller jobber would be willing to 
meet the forthcoming prices of his 
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competitor selling through the other 
jobber. A telegram was dispatched to 
this manufacturer asking him to come 
West. He came promptly and was 
told the story. He was dumbfounded, 
as he had no idea that his com- 
petitor was planning a general cut in 
price. 

This smaller concern did not have 
to wait for the decision of any board 
of directors that would meet at some 
indefinite time in the future. The 
manufacturer agreed to back them up 
on immediate action. Therefore, in- 
stead of waiting until December. 1, the 
usual time for issuing prices, they 
prepared a letter with full instructions 
and mailed it so that every salesman 
in every territory received it on the 
same day. Their cut price anticipated 
the cut price of their competitor, and 
they derived the advantage of being 
leaders and not followers in placing 
this important line of goods on the 
market for the following year. 


A Plan for Flexibility 


Of course this stenographer should 
not have told the story, and the manu- 
facturer’s salesman who heard it 
should not have repeated it. But such 
things happen, and my object in tell- 
ing this story is not to dwell upon 
the ethics involved, but upon the point 
that the executive who heard the story 
was in a position to take quick ad- 
vantage of the information. 

I know that to write articles that 
simply criticize or tell the mistakes of 
business concerns without making any 
practical suggestions for improvement, 
is a waste of your time and mine. It 
is always my object to close an article 
such as this with a practical suggestion 
to remedy the matter: To tell how a 
large concern with an absentee board 
of directors or executive committee 
can, in a large measure, place the active 
management of the company in a posi- 
tion to make immediate decisions. 
The plan I am going to outline is no 
theoretical one. It has been for a 
number of years in active use in one 
of our largest and most successful 
manufacturing and merchandising 
companies. 

Before outlining this plan I might 
also add that in many companies, by 
reason of the delay in securing the 
approval of the board of directors, 
executives have formed the habit upon 
their own responsibility of making 
appropriations and doing things that 
are not approved. Then later, at a 
board meeting, they bring up these 
matters, explaining them and asking 
for the approval of the board. In my 

(Continued on page 750) 
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250,000 Free Beers to Consumers 
Win 3,600 Dealers for Tally-Ho 


Advertising of “get acquainted offer” to be followed by 


seasonal copy. Dealer good will created by purchases of re- 


lated items by consumers in search of the “sample.” 


RETTY pictures and promo- 

tional pleasantries may be all 

right, but they're usually a long 

time bringing home the beer 
volume. 


In introducing Tally-Ho beer in 
Cap-Sealed cans last month, City 
Brewing Corp., Brooklyn, decided it 
could not wait years to gain distribu- 
tion, volume and turnover. It must 
use a short cut, if possible, to attract 
hundreds of thousands of people to 
the product in a few weeks. 


The short cut adopted was 250,000 
free beers to consumers—backed by 
intensive distribution, promotion and 
advertising efforts. 


City Brewing has sold draught and 
bottled beer since Repeal. Although 
about 25 brewers are fighting for the 
New York metropolitan market— 
some of them being much larger than 
City Brewing — Tally-Ho had gained 
some distribution in package stores 
and was on sale at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, Janssen’s Hofbraus, New York 
Athletic Club, and other clubs, hotels 
and restaurants. 


For Dealers, a New Idea 


Most of its expansion had been in 
Brooklyn, Queens and elsewhere on 
Long Island, where, among others, it 
had about 500 package store outlets. 
But this number was only one-ninth 
of the 4,500 licensed retail outlets 
there. The number in New York 
City on the other side of the East 
River was even less. 

A couple of months ago H. Sumner 
Sternberg, advertising and merchandis- 
ing counsel, dropped into Janssen’s 
Graybar Building restaurant for a 
glass of beer. He liked it, asked the 
waiter if it were not one of the restau- 
rant’s various imported brands. The 
waiter told him it was Tally-Ho from 
Brooklyn. 


Mr. Sternberg forthwith cast his 
destiny with Tally-Ho. He cooked up 
some ideas about it, and took them 
over to Messrs. Koenig, Rauch and 
Paulsen, brewers at City Brewing 
Corp. One was the theme, “America’s 
Challenge to Imported Beer.” An- 
other, in connection with adoption of 


cans for Tally-Ho, was an intensive 
sampling campaign. The brewers con- 
curred. 


The State beer authority does not 
permit gifts by brewers to the trade, 
but did not object to distribution of 
250,000 cans of beer through stores 
to consumers, provided the retailers 
were compensated. 


A presentation was worked out and 
City Brewing’s 25 salesmen went to 
work on the plan. The presentation 
was sent to groceries, delicatessen 
stores and other packaged beer outlets 
in that area. An intensive newspaper 
campaign, it was announced, was to 
run in about 30 newspapers there. 
The earlier advertisements would carry 
a coupon, redeemable by the consumer 
from the brewery in the form of a 
“guest card.” At any store carrying 
Tally-Ho the card would entitle him 
to two free cans of beer. 


Outlets Increasing Steadily 


Mr. Sternberg estimated that in the 
three weeks of the offer 100,000 con- 
sumers got 250,000 free beers. (Some 
received more than their share.) 

Dealers were so interested that by 
the time the newspaper advertising 
broke the number of Tally-Ho outlets 
in Brooklyn, Queens and Long Island 
had been increased four or five times. 
By the time the campaign was well 
under way the total had grown from 
the original 500 to about 4,100. Six 
hundred A. & P. stores there are in- 
cluded. Interest overflowed to Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, with the result 
that number of outlets throughout the 
city is still increasing at the rate of 
about 25 a day. 

The Long Island presentation an- 
nounced that “Millions of people in 
the Metropolitan District will soon 
want Tally-Ho Beer.” A Tally-Ho 
coach was made the symbol of the 
product. Dealers were advised to 
“Get aboard” it. 

Center-spread of the presentation re- 
produced advertisements in the cam- 
paign. Initial ad of 1,000 lines 
showed a hand holding up two cans 
of Tally-Ho, with the headline, 
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Tying Sales Contest to Election 
Interest Ups Sonotone Sales 89% 


Too many companies still accept seasonal slumps as inevit- 


able. Sonotone used to, too—until this year. A well planned 


contest jumped June, July and August volume 89% above 
the same three months for 1935, and held sales for those 
periods 30% above March, April and May. 


An interview by a SALES MANAGEMENT staff editor with 


THEODOR SWANSON 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager, 
The Sonotone Corporation, New York 


HE Sonotone Corp. makes 
more than half of all the elec- 
trical hearing aids sold in the 
United States. It has sales of- 
fices in 90 cities. Its salesmen, termed 
“consultants” by the company, make 
most of their sales through calls at the 
homes of prospects. In Summer they 
are handicapped by prospects being 
away on vacation or too irritated by 
the heat to see salesmen of any kind. 

Past experience has shown that, 
without extra incentive, June business 
is about 509 that for May; July is 
about 50% of June; and “in August 
we might as well all go fishing.” 

Unless the company can iron out 
the seasonal decline, it is faced with 
two alternatives: Either it must lose 
salesmen, lay off skilled factory work- 
ers, and reduce office personnel; or 
it can carry its organization along at 
a loss. 

For this reason the company gen- 
erally runs sales contests in the Sum- 
mer. 

Two of Mr. Swanson’s general 
ideas about sales contests are: (1) 
salesmen should not be required to 
compete against one another because 
differences in length of experience, 
possibilities of various territories, etc., 
work to the disadvantage of some of 
the men who may be fundamentally 
very capable; (2) sales contests are 
more productive when they are tied up 
with some event or situation outside 
the business which enlists the inter- 
ests of the men and which gives op- 
portunities for dramatization of the 
contest. 

He selected the impending presi- 
dential election on which to base this 
year’s contest. 

The first announcement of the con- 
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test was a broadside sent in an enve- 
lope 1614 x 13 inches. Across the 
face of the envelope in large red let- 
ters was the rallying slogan: “Now is 
the time for all good men to come to 
the aid of the party.” 

The broadside, consisting of four 
pages of heavy stock, and printed in 
red and blue on white, gave the rules 
for the contest. 


The contest ran for three months— 
June, July and August. June was 
called “‘pre-caucus” month, and sales- 
men were to obtain “petitions’’ to 
qualify as candidates for one of ten 
political positions ranging from Mayor 
up to President. Sales were reported on 
long sheets which resembled ballots— 


WILL YOU BE THE PEOPLES CHOICE 


~ FTE 


c— Presiden? 


| 
} PLATFORM | PRE-CAUCUS CONTE 


a ee miere | eer comet 


| 3. To ectecete the bard af bearing xed the 
free rel peal te a heir meee temang 
of the peetdeme of draleeee throngh the 
j A od the Summons Bold mepamication 
end theme atonal om boca! pecdalartts 
= 


4], Ve vhnerse the highest thing tamdacds 
te deatteg Sith the herd af bearing aed 
wr all beemene parertiren 


S, Te momperete fully with the medical pew 
tein, Leagers ler the Hard of Heering 


VOTE THE STRAIGHT : TICKET! 


a different color for each of the three 
months. Prizes ranged from $40 (in 
addition to the regular commission on 
the sales) up to $250. The lowest 
amount of sales necessary to win a 
prize was a quota considered well 
within the scope of every salesman, 
so that all had a fair chance to par- 
ticipate in the prize money. 

July, the second month, was termed 
“party caucus” month, and salesmen 
were to obtain “‘delegates.’” The same 
objectives in amount of sales were set 
for this month, and prizes were award- 
ed in the same amounts. August was 
election month, and salesmen were to 
obtain “votes.” 

To illustrate, a salesman who sold 
$1,400 worth of goods in June would 
have been eligible for “Congressman” 
and would have been awarded a prize 


-for the month of $120. If he sold 


$1,000 worth of goods in July, he 
would have obtained enough “‘dele- 
gates” to be nominated for “State 
Senator,’ and would have been award- 
ed a prize of $80. If he sold $2,000 
worth of goods in August, he would 
have been running as “Governor” and 
would have been awarded a prize of 
$180. 

In order to prevent a salesman from 
winning a prize in the first month and 
then “coasting,” additional prizes were 
given to three-time winners. The per- 
son who obtained the greatest total 


. 
| ~ “= oem Py Senotone Party 


a, oe * . permnon. 


Center spread of the broadside which introduced the contest to salesmen, and outlined 


its rules. “Petition,” “List of Delegates,” 


and “Election Ballot” sheets, clipped on 
PI 


at the right, had the air of the real McCoy. 
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Theodor Swanson sets down two funda- 

mentals for a suecessful sales contest: 

Salesmen should not be required to com- 

pete against one another—and_ they 

should be tied up with some timely event 
outside the business. 


dollar volume of sales for the entire 
three months was named President ; the 
second highest Vice-President; third, 
Secretary of State, and so on through 
the ranks of the Cabinet. 

The nature of the contest presented 
good opporiunities for a “party plat- 
form” stating company policies, and 
for stimulating sales messages couched 
in political terms. 

The contest was promoted to the 
personnel through the house organ 
and several direct-by-mail pieces. Sales 
messages were sent out on special car- 
toon letterheads showing _ political 
scenes. 

Results of the contest exceeded ex- 
pectations. During the three contest 
months, average monthly sales were 
30% above the monthly average for 
the preceding three months (March, 
April and May). Average sales for 
the three contest months were 89% 
above the monthly average for the cor- 
responding three months of last year, 
two of which (July and August, 
1935) were also contest months. 

Sales for September, 1936, (the 
first month following the contest) 
were slightly under the monthly aver- 
age for the contest but were still 4.3% 
above September of last year. 

The success of the contest idea was 
further illustrated by the fact that the 
sales personnel numbered 644 on June 
1, 1935, and 474 on June 1, 1936, 
yet a greater volume of business was 
done with fewer salesmen in the Sum- 
met of this year. 

Of the 474 salesmen, 176 won at 
least one prize. Some of these, of 
course, won more than once. The 
monthly average of prize winners was 
115. This compared with a monthly 
average of 75 winners in a contest 
held last year among a greater num- 
ber of salesmen and with somewhat 
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lower sales requirements in order to 
win a prize. (Thereby demonstrating 
the effectiveness of the 1936 contest 
idva in stimulating the imaginations 
and energies of the sales force.) 

Seventy-seven salesmen gained addi- 
tional prizes for being three-time win- 
ners. Lhe winner of the “presidency” 
(lareest dollar volume for the entire 
contest period) was the distributor in 
Brooklyn, New York—a man of long 
experience in the hearing aid field. 
Winner of the “vice-presidency,” 
however, was a consultant—a com- 
paratively new man in the organiza- 
tion; one “‘cabinet’’ post was gained 
by a woman. 

Dean Babbitt, Sonotone president 
and general sales manager, has this to 
say of the contest: 

“We would have been satisfied to 
break even, so far as profit and loss 
are concerned, if the contest had done 
nothing more than enable us to keep 
our personnel intact, maintain the 
morale and enthusiasm of the sales 
staff, and sustain normal manufactur- 
ing levels during three normally dull 
months. This contest, however, not 
only produced these results, but also 
showed a substantial profit on the 
greatly increased volume of business.” 


How National Process 
Makes Business Paper 
ReadingPay Dividends 


George E. Loder, president of the 
National Process Co., New York, was 
faced with a problem which is shared 
by many business men. He knew that 
business magazines, including not 
only those in his industry but maga- 
zines dealing with general business 
and with sales and advertising in par- 
ticular, were important to him and his 
men. He knew also that every issue 
should be read from cover to cover. 


He found that the company was 
subscribing to 14 magazines and that 
each was important in varying degrees. 
Just as in many other offices, these 
magazines wandered from desk to 
desk, were read by some of the men 
who should read them; some infor- 
mation was gleaned from them and 
used, but most of their real value was 
lost. 


In the Spring of 1936 he struck 
upon a solution which has proved ex- 
ceedingly worth while. To other offi- 
cers and to the senior salesmen work- 
ing in New York he gave definite as- 
signments in magazine reading. One 
man was responsible for magazine A, 
a second man for magazine B, and so 


on. Mr. Loder reserved for himself 
the three magazines which he found 
from experience the most helpful. 

The assignment called not only for 
a cover-to-cover reading of the maga- 
zine, but for the preparation of a writ- 
ten report to him suggesting uses 
which might be made of specific ar- 
ticles by the organization as a whole, 
or by salesmen assigned to definite ac- 
counts. 

In practice the plan works as fol- 
lows: The associates read the maga- 
zines and then return them unclipped 
to Mr. Loder’s desk with a memo stat- 
ing why specific articles deserve read- 
ing by the entire sales organization or 
would be helpful to a specific sales- 
man. His secretary then checks the 
returned magazines, taking care of all 
the routine items and reserving special 
articles for his personal attention. In 
this manner every issue of the 14 mag- 
azines is read, checked and made use 
of without an unbearable burden for 
one man. The clipped sheets, reprints, 
etc., which are sent to the sales force 
gain added significance and power be- 
cause many of the recommendations 
have been made by members of the 
sales force—instead of all coming 
from the boss. 

National Process Co. finds that not 
only do the salesmen get a constant 
stream of worth-while information as 
well as real sales tips from business 
magazines, but that better morale is 
built through the feeling of individual 
responsibility which members of the 
staff get from the assignment idea. 


Brighter Bottles: Mirror Bright Polish 
Co., Pasadena, won a creditable share of 
business despite a package that was open 
to wide improvement. Deciding to give 
its packages the outward appearance that 
would express the product’s high quality, 
company officers consulted the packaging 
research division of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co. The “Classic Oblong” bottle was 
adopted; labels were re-designed—and 
sales went up. Label on the auto finish 
preserver is in silverfoil with blue letter- 
ing. Polish is pink. The furniture polish 
label of goldfoil, with green lettering, 
contrasts with the tan polish. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


It is more than likely that the elec- 
tion will be over by the time you have 
slipped the wrapper from this issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT. Be sure of 
this: The United States is not going 
to pot, no matter who sits in the 
White House. 


My +t st 


There will still be grave problems 
to face and solve, but they will be 
adjusted somehow. Neither Mr. 
Roosevelt nor Mr. Landon is an utter 
fool, in spite of the choice epithets 
hurled at both in the heat of the cam- 
paign. Let’s not waste any time on 
post-mortems. There is merchandise 
to sell . . . and you and I are elected 


to sell it. 
* * * 


Business Week tells of a new plastic 
glass by du Pont, called “Pontalite.” 
“As a liquid, it can be used to impreg- 
nate wood, cloth, paper, stone, and 
electrical apparatus and renders them 
proof against water, oils, and chem- 
icals.’” We'll hear more about Ponta- 
lite, I predict. 

* * & 


Some day, layout men will stop 
putting headlines smack over photo- 
gtaphs, ruining both headline and 
photograph. Pictures were meant to 
be seen. Headlines were meant to be 
read. Give them breathing-room and 
a clear spot in which to stand. 

* * # 


A fine example of naturalness is 
the Edw. G. Budd headline: ‘There 
goes the new train!” 

* * * 


Two little words, I venture to say, 
have cost retailers thousands of dol- 
lars in lost trade. They are: “No 
Parking.” 

* * * 

An advertisement, like a good sales- 
man, should know when to stop talk- 
ing. 

* * * 

A copy-writer’s life would be a 
cinch if he could just say to an ad- 
vertisement in the  birth-process: 
“Compose yourself!” 

* * * 


As the story goes, a big-busted lady 
fainted in a theatre. It took six men 
to carry her out. Three abreast! 

* * * 


“The Thompsons are due in Paris 
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today,” says an overseas telephone ad. 
You're breaking me down, Boys. 
* * 


Wonder if The American Steel & 
Wire Co. will ever go in for tinted 
nails! 

* * & 

What ever became of that Ameri- 

can institution, the brass cuspidor? 
* * &* 


Title for a broadside to the trade: 
“Now it can be SOLD!” 
x * * 


Slogan for Simoniz: “The finish 
without end.” 

* * & 

“Sorry, C. W.—Young & Rubicam 
can’t use you.”—Headline on Y&R 
house ad. That couldn’t by any chance 
be Charles (Leroy) Whittier, Y&R’s 
vice-president in charge of copy? 

i a 


Bald-headed executives have one 
advantage. Nothing ever gets in their 
hair. 

one @ 

Sooner or later, all beer will be in 

cans. 
ee « 

Name for a doctor’s suburban 

house: Bedside Manor. 
* * 

“Official horse-census figures show 
a decline in horses, a marked increase 
in the number of American donkeys.” 
—The Philadelphia Record, With so 
many asses, you can’t expect much 
horse-census. 

* * * 

The Packard Electric Razor now 
offers a set of accessories, a la vacuum 
cleaner. There is (1) an emery-wheel 
nail filer; (2) a nail buffer; (3) a 
scalp vibrator; (4) a facial vibrator. 
You simply remove the shaving-head 
and insert one of the four gadgets. 
What! No electric egg-beater? 

eo @ ¢ 


Wonder how many miles those 
pneumatic-tired milk wagons get to 
the bushel of oats? 

x * * 

Laundry Gems leaves me breathless 
with its hyphen-hilarious line: “A 
brand-new, thrill-a-minute, giant-size, 
genuine, G-man, air-flow, duo-tone 
whistle.” 

ss 

A guy that gets my goat 

And one I never fail to cuss, 

Is the bird who flicks his ashes 

From the top deck of a bus, 

* * # 

Talk is cheap, but not on a national 
hook-up. 

* * # 

Lloyd George, the Welsh rabbit 
perennially in need of a hair-cut, 
makes some very slighting remarks 
about General Pershing and the 


A. E. F.’s lack of equipment. That is, 

military equipment, not physical or 

moral. Just when two great countries 

are reaching the best understanding in 

a century, somebody has to toss a 

Mills bomb. Phooie on Lloyd George! 
se a 


I won’t be happy until Telechron 
develops an electric wrist-watch. At 
the moment, plugging-in sounds in- 
surmountable, but I have great faith 
in the country’s inventive genius. 

* * 

How do you like the new type-ar- 
rangement of the Scratch-Pad? The 
bigger, more readable type. The nar- 
rower type-measure for more com- 
fortable reading. Drop me a post- 
card. 

eo = 

Some one has invented a crackle- 
proof paper for nervous broadcasters. 
What I need is a crackle-proof voice! 

* * 


Incidentally, WOR renders a valu- 
able service by buzzing the correct 
time every hour. A _ clock-maker 
tipped me off to it. 

* * 


It's time to resurrect one of the 
early axioms: If you don’t advertise 
your business, the sheriff will! 

* * * 


Neat headline by Ed Lutz on an 
Electrolux ad for The Philadelphia 
Gas Works: “Silence gives content.” 

* * * 


Suggested slogan for Bovril, by 
Dorothy Dignam: “Great Britain's 
Great Bracer.’’ Suggested theme-line 
by Yours Truly: “Liquid Beefsteak.” 

* * * 

Swell headline by the telephone 
company for its classified directory. An 
arrow points to the yellow pages and 
the heading is: “They’re YELLOW 
.. . but they fight for sales!” 

* * 


Title for Pond’s two beauty creams: 
“The Coldcream Guards.” 
x * &* 


Lew Watson, of Ayet’s San Fran- 
cisco office, coins a Winchellism. He 
says he’s a Scratchpaddict. Thanks, 
Lew. 

x * * 

Keep it simple, and in the language 
of the greatest number. Mickey Mouse 
was born Mortimer Mouse. 

- 

Time, 1 understand, has acquired 
Life, but it will probably never be 
issued as Life-Time. 

* * &* 

Apropos of nothing, it occurs to me 
that Machado, to his: enemies, was 
just a Cuban heel. 


T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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Current survey reveals 


relatively few health or 


beauty items in office 
desks —- women average 
two, men one—aspirin, 


most widely used, is in less 
than one-third of office 


desks. 


Photo by 
Ewing-Galloway 


She, a typical New 
York office worker, 
buys dozens of drug 
and toilet articles for 
use at home but has 
only two such items 
in her desk. He, a 
typical boss, averages 
only one, and that is 
most likely to be as- 
pirin. 


Drug and Toilet Makers Overlook 
Vast Potential Market, the Office 


(This is the thirty-fourth of a series of 
consumer and market surveys made exclu- 
sively for SALES MANAGEMENT by the 
Market Research Corporation of America 
under the direction of Percival White and 
Pauline Arnold; interpretive comment by 
Philip Salisbury, Executive Editor of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. 


HAT drug products and 

toilet articles do you keep in 

your office desk? This ques- 

tion was put to 559 New 
York City office workers week before 
last by Market Research Corpora- 
tion of America investigators. They 
were shown a list of products which 
included all which might reasonably 
be expected to be used and needed in 
offices. 

The results of the survey indicate a 
vast, unexploited market. Obviously, 
it is vast, and study of current printed 
and spoken advertising messages indi- 
cates that manufacturers are not mak- 
ing a serious attempt to sell one box 
or bottle for the home and another 
for the office. 

Respondents were asked about drug 
products and toilet articles only. Sev- 
eral people volunteered information 
about candy, chewing gum and liquor, 
but this information was discarded in 
the analysis because it was unsolicited 
and covered only a few persons. 

Seventeen per cent of those inter- 
viewed kept nothing in their desks 
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which fall into the drug and toilet ar- 
ticle category. Six per cent worked 
in offices where there was either a gen- 
eral office kit or an infirmary where 
necessary remedies could be secured. 
Since the information requested was 
confined to what workers kept in their 
desks, the analysis does not give a pic- 
ture of the kind or amount of cos- 
metics which these women kept in 
their purses. 

Two rather distinctly male products 
were included—shaving cream and 
razor blades—which were balanced by 
two feminine articles, cold cream and 
cleansing tissue. Men had an average 
of 1.37 articles in their desks, women 
2.09. 

By age and occupations, these New 
York office workers were divided as 
follows: 


By Age Groups Male Female Total 
Up to 31 years old.. 131 138 269 


2 | arr 155 40 195 
EE cu savicaee 66 13 79 
CT eee ealahaa ae 15 1 16 
an ay 367 192 559 
Occupations 
a 67 30 97 
Minor Executives .... 44 4 48 
PN oc ue. ytd Ga 220 57 77 
Professional ........ 29 19 48 
Stenographers ....... o 76 76 
No ANSWEF ......00. 7 6 13 
Et Par 367 192 559 


Aspirin, the most widely found 
product, was kept in the office by less 
than one-third of the respondents, and 
no essential difference turned up be- 
tween male and female users. 

Cleansing tissue was the most 
widely used feminine article, but even 
here only one out of every two women 
had a supply. 

“Morning After” remedies were in 
the desks of 19% of the men and 
8% of the women. 

Summaries of all products men- 
tioned on the survey form are given 
in the following table: 


No. of % of 


Mentions Users 
ID se cicuis/gocincn oe Hs 184 32.9 
Cleansing Tissue .... 96 17.2 
“Morning After,’ etc.. 85 15.2 
For Indigestion ...... 84 15.0 
ee 83 14.9 
Cleansing Creams .... 77 13.8 
Remedies for Colds... 73 13.1 
Shaving Soaps & Creams 46 8.2 
mesoe Bisees ........ 39 7.0 
Mouth Washes ...... 27 48 
Hand Lotions ....... 26 4.7 
Sedatives .. ; BS bie ea 13 2.3 
Women Only! 27 48 
Miscellaneous § 
Miscellaneous ....... 19 3.4 
Use Office Supply..... 31 5.5 
910 162.8 
DO ve kkmwcndan 5 (Listed Twice) 
905 
Total Interviews ....559 100% 
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was the pre-testing. 


vanee sateen TOTAL. Several weeks ago Sinclair bought 

. = % _ * pen % the copyrighted idea of a football 

Total Interviews .............. 367 100% 192 100% 559 100% diction contest from Mr 
Nothing in Desk.............. 77 21% 19 10% 96 11% SCOre =predictio . 
Use Office Supply............. 25 1% 6 3% 31 6% Ryan, contest blanks and all. Red 
Total Product Mentions....... 504 137% 401 2.09% 905 1.62%  Grange’s three nights a week on the 
Total Persons Keeping in Desk. 290 79% 173 90% 463 83% radio are the stimulant to enter the 


Leading Brands 


MRCA and SALES MANAGEMENT 
editors do not believe that the sam- 
ples are necessarily indicative of the 
preferences on specific brands of mer- 
chandise. What the study does show 
is that no maker of a drug product or 
a toilet article has much to brag about 
so far as office use is concerned. Be- 
cause so few users were found, it is 
possible that a more extensive investi- 
gation might change the ranking of 
individual products. 

In the tables that follow, percentage 
figures are given for the five leading 
products. These percentages were se- 
cured by dividing the number of users 
of the individual product by the total 
number of items mentioned. The dif- 
ference between the sum total of the 


' percentages of the five leaders and 100 


represents the miscellaneous brands 
which rank Jess than fifth. 


Aspirin Women Men Total 
te errr 51.7 64.3 60.3 
| ey 15.5 11.9 13.0 
Unidentified ....... 8.6 14.3 12.5 
er ee st 3.9 y ae 
a 6.9 8 2.7 

First Aid 
ree 52.6 359 39.8 
Mercurochrome ..... 5.3 7.1 14.5 
eee: eee it 17.2 13.3 
Kit (Unidentified) .. .. 141 10.8 
J & J Band Aid..... 21.1 1.6 6.0 

Indigestion Remedies 
MNS ocd oictararace esac 27.6 14.5 19.0 
Bicarbonate of Soda.. 17.3. 18.2 17.9 
OE eer ee 17.3 12.7 14.3 
Squibb’s Bicarb. of Soda 6.9 12.7 10.7 
er 3.5 10.9 8.3 

General Debility, 

Alkalizer, “Morning After’ 
Alka Seltzer ....... 26.6 44.3 41.2 
Bromo Seltzer ...... 67 23 242 
Eno Fruit Salts...... is 11.4 9.4 
"eee eee 20.0 2.9 5.8 
PYTAMIGOR «..2000.0 6.7 4.3 4.6 

Cleansing Tissue 
OS eae ee 60.4 
Unspecified ........ 10.4 
Be 8.3 
, - ae 4.2 
Whrelan’s oc ccuscces 4.2 


The other products covered in the 
uestionnaire form did not have a suf- 
ciently large number of users to jus- 

tify the working out of preferences on 
a percentage basis, but the five leaders, 
based on combined male and female 
users, are as follows: 


Hand Lotions: Jergen’s, Woodbury, 
Hind’s, Italian Balm, Mystic. 

Mouth Washes: Listerine, Lavoris, Squibb 
Oral Perborate, Merck’s Sodium Per- 
borate—and Extol, Dr. Lyon’s Mouth 
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Wash, S.T. 37, Vince and Zonite tied 
for fifth. 

Cleansing Creams and Lotions: Pond's, 
Ambrosia, Lady Esther, Daggett & 


Ramsdell’s—and Macy, Hudnut and 
Rexall tied for fifth. 
Sedatives: Alonal and Luminol were 


found on an equal number of desks 
and they were the only sedatives to 
receive more than a scattering of men- 
tions. 

Remedies for Coughs and Colds: Vick's, 
Luden’s Cough Drops, Rem, Smith 
Bros. Cough Drops—and Hill’s Cas- 
cara Quinine, Mistol, Rel and Vapex 
tied for fifth. 

Razor Blades: Gillette, 
Cooper—and Eveready, 
Valet tied for fifth. 


Shaving Soaps and Creams: Barbasol, 
Ingram’s, Mollé, Williams — and 
Burma Shave, Colgate’s Shaving Cream 
_ Palmolive Shaving Cream tied for 
fifth. 


Gem, Segal, 
Rolls and 


Sinclair Contest Is 
Drawing Five Million 


Weekly to Dealers 


Sinclair Oi!l’s four-weeks-old foot- 
ball score prediction contest, featuring 
Red Grange on the radio every Fri- 
day, Saturday and Monday, and draw- 
ing in more than 5,000,000 motorists 
a week to Sinclair stations, is one of 
those pre-tested campaigns, destined 
to be a success before it was launched. 
The pre-testing is the work of Paul 
Ryan, of Ryan, Leeche & Goode, sales 
engineers. 

In 1932 Mr. Ryan, then director of 
advertising and sales promotion for 
Shell Petroleum Products Co., 
launched the same sort of campaign 
for Shell. There was no contest, how- 
ever. The code of ethics of the pe- 
troleum industry prohibited the use of 
contests in sales promotion. And only 
important football teams of the East 
were included in the prediction 
blanks. So successful was the idea as 
a promotion stunt that Shell sponsored 
a similar campaign the next year, 
this time as a contest with prizes. It 
brought over 6,000,000 people into 
Shell stations in the three weeks that 
the contest ran. In 1934 Shell ex- 
tended the campaign nationally, again 
not as a contest, including on its pre- 
diction blanks all important national 
games of the week. Running for ten 
weeks, the campaign this time brought 
in over 32,000,000 motorists. That 


contest; Sinclair dealers in Sinclair sta- 
tions, the distributors of contest 
blanks. During the four weeks that 
the contest has been in progress, over 
a million blanks have been distributed, 
with weekly responses rising from 
150,000 at the end of the first week 
to 300,000 during the fourth week, 
with 107,000 blanks returned during 
the course of the contest’s biggest day. 

Sinclair has a contest staff to go 
go through every response with accur- 
acy and precision to determine who 
has correctly estimated the week's 
games, and who has estimated with 
the least error. To its weekly winner, 
Sinclair is offering stock prizes, 121 in 
all. To the first prize winner goes a 
car—Ford, Plymouth, or Chevrolet. 
The next 50 receive $50 Philco 
radios; the 50 after that, a box of a 
half-dozen pairs of Real Silk hosiery ; 
the last, '50 Spalding’s official foot- 
balls autographed by H. S. Sinclair 
and Red Grange. 


S.O. Picks Winners Among 


1,200,000 in Road Test 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Chi- 
cago, has just announced in large 
newspaper space the full list of 713 
winners of cash and merchandise 
prizes in “the world’s greatest road 
test,” in which 1,200,000 motorists 
participated. 

Participation in the test included 
keeping records of gasoline consump- 
tion and submitting statements of 75 
words or less on “What I learned 
about gasoline mileage while taking 
part in the world’s greatest road test.” 

Winner of the first prize of $1,000, 
appropriately enough, was an Indi- 
anan, W. J. Finn, of Indianapolis. 
Although women were not included 
among the eight who received $100 
and more, they were otherwise sprin- 
kled generally throughout the list. 

Entire list of winners in the 23 
states covered by Standard of Indiana, 
was presented, by states, in the an- 
nouncement. They were spread from 
California and Texas to Massachusetts. 

Judges were Professor Lloyd D. 
Herrold, Northwestern University; 
Charles M. Hayes, president of Chi- 
cago Motor Club, and Charles C. 
Merz, member of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers. 

The contest was promoted inten- 
sively last Summer through McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., Chicago. 
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An $80 Dog House! 


J. P. Seiberling discovers that something is wrong 


with his company’s dealer advertising policy—and 


does something about it. Now they get better results 


with less of an investment. 


By M. 


N his return trip to Akron 

from his Summer home in 

Michigan, J. P. Seiberling, 

vice-president in charge of 
sales of the Seiberling Rubber Co., 
stopped at a filling station that dis- 
played one small Seiberling sign. 
Above it was the sign of a competing 
tire maker. 

Mr. Seiberling ordered the tank of 
his car filled and during the process 
engaged the dealer in conversation. 
“Do you sell Seiberling tires?” he 
asked, The dealer said that he carried 
a small stock———with listless interest 
and indifference that piqued the sales 
manager. 

“You're not very well identified,” 
Mr. Seiberling suggested. “You could 
use more Seiberling signs to advantage. 
I'm J. P. Seiberling; I'll make a note 
of the condition and see to it person- 
ally that you get more signs. Your 
place is well located to display them 
to advantage.” 

“Yes,” the dealer agreed; ‘I'd like 
to have more signs, Mr. Seiberling. 
I've mentioned it to your salesman, but 
I don’t get no signs.” 


A Scouting Party of One 


A strange impulse urged the sales 
manager to give the place further in- 
spection. While the dealer checked 
the oil and water in his car he looked 
around, 

At the rear of the station, behind a 
masterpiece of Chic Sale pattern, Mr. 
Seiberling found four enamel Seiber- 
ling signs—large signs that had cost 
the Seiberling Rubber Co. $20 each at 
the sign factory. Together with some 
oil and gasoline signs, they made the 
$80, palatial home of a lop-eared coon 
dog. Mr. Seiberling waited to count 
ten several times before he returned to 
the dealer. 

There followed, on the vice-presi- 
dent’s return to Akron, some very 

inted and emphatic communication 

tween the head of the sales depart- 
ment and the branch manager in that 
territory. Finally, the salesman who 
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WRIGHT CONANT 


had ordered the signs 
shipped to the dealer 
learned the deeply en- 
graved lesson that his re- 
sponsibility for dealer 
identification does not end 
merely with ordering signs 
shipped from headquar- 
ters. He was impressed 
with the fact that expen- 
sive enamel signs were 
not made to house lean, lanky coon 
dogs and that it was to the dealer’s and 
his own interest, and incidentally that 
of the company, to see that signs are 
displayed where they will do the most 
good. 

Such careless handling of expensive 
identification on the part of the sales- 
man and the more or less malicious use 
to which the dealer had put expensive 
signs furnished much food for thought 
to the now aroused sales manager. In 
the end, there were some changes 
made in the policies of the advertising 
department. That dealer's volume did 
not warrant four large enamel signs; 
therefore a reform was in order that 
would bring about greater economy 
and efficiency in furnishing identifica- 
tion signs to dealers. A reorganized 
advertising and merchandising depart- 
ment resulted. 


Smaller Budget, Bigger Results 


J. H. Bunting, an aggressive young 
man who had done things in rubber 
advertising and merchandising, was 
given the newly created job of director 
of advertising and merchandising, with 
the admonition that economy and effi- 
ciency were to be the twin watchwords 
in Seiberling dealer and branch rela- 
tions. 

During 1935, with a much curtailed 
advertising appropriation, Seiberling 
advertising and sales executives 
achieved greater results through inten- 
sive application of economic and effi- 
cient advertising principles than during 
former years with larger budgets. As 
an example under this general head, 
their strategy in national advertising 


J. P. Seiberling . . . his advertising comforted a 
lop-eared hound. 


offers a specific illustration. First, a 
greater amount of the budget was de- 
voted to this particular phase of adver- 
tising. Next in importance was the 
use of page ads in a national weekly 
during that period in which competi- 
tors were out of the book. The idea 
behind this strategy was to awaken 
dealer interest in a patented tire in the 
Seiberling line which has a number of 
exclusive features. 


Dealers Now Pay for Helps 


Aided by other conditions in this 
competitive industry, the strategy ac- 
complished profitable results by adding 
many dealers to the company’s dealer 
organization. More than had been ex- 

ed, it awakened a lively and 
profitable interest in this double-tread, 
air-cooled tire among motorists. 

Furthermore, acting on the psycho- 
logical fact that dealers have greater 
interest in advertising in which they 
share the expense, the promiscuous 
distribution of expensive advertising 
material was discontinued and an ac- 
tive campaign was launched in the 
sales organization by which salesmen 
were made to sell advertising material 
instead of giving it away and were 
taught to sell dealers on advertising. 
One of the results of this campaign was 
more, and more effective, newspaper 
advertising by dealers who shared the 
expense. Another was the use of more 
than a million copies of several issues 
of a 4-page rotogravure tabloid con- 
taining pictures and the dealer's ad, 
which he mailed to a selected list of 
prospects and which he or his sales- 
men followed up with personal calls. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


HIGH NOON on a southern pier. The S. S. York of 
the Merchants & Miners Transportation Company is 
due to dock from Baltimore at 6 Pp. M. Waiting long- 
shoremen are wondering if it will bring them work. 

In the office of the M & M General Agent, a tele- 
typewriter begins to click off the York’s cargo list, 
exactly as it is being typed at Baltimore. ... At 6 
o'clock, when the gang-planks go down, the right 
number of men and the right kind and number of 
freight cars are ready. The York unloads and sails 


again on schedule. 


M & M first tried Bell System teletypewriter ser- 
vice (typing-by-wire) at two ports in 1934. It proved 
valuable so quickly that machines were shortly 


installed at seven other offices. 
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A volume of fast, accurate typewritten communi- 


cations regularly sweeps back and forth between 
the various offices. Orders. Reports. Estimates. Pas- 
senger reservations. Many kinds of administrative 
matters. Questions are asked and answered on the 
same connection. Identical records of every word 


exchanged definitely fix responsibility. 


“Typing-by-wire” has provided this modern, 


organized communication service at a substan- 


tial saving over former costs, according to M & M's 


own survey. Bell System representatives will be 


glad to review your business with you, and perhaps 


develop comparable economies. No 7 
charge. No obligation. Call your local O:%; 


telephone company. Nae 


aro 
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Results obtained from new policies 
of more action advertising, and from 
more aggressive sales and advertising 
activities, encouraged a similar pro- 
gram for 1930. 

Following sales conferences at vari- 
ous branch headquarters early this 
year, Mr. Seiberling decided that fre- 
quent trips into the territories would 
help. Accordingly, he and Mr. Bunt- 
ing sallied forth at unannounced inter- 
vals. There was, they learned, still 
room for improvement. 

During a recent trip, Mr. Bunting 
did not discover any $80 dog houses, 
but he did learn that eternal vigilance 
is the price of proper dealer identifica- 
tion and merchandising enthusiasm. 
With a line salesman, he called on a 
dealer whose location offered profitable 
results with the use of a large illumi- 
nated sign which was a stock item in 
the Seiberling list of dealer helps. 
The salesman lamented that the 
miserly policies of the advertising de- 
partment allowed such valuable space 
to go to waste. Mr. Bunting agreed 
that a sign could be used there to 
splendid advantage and promised that 
something should be done about it 
just as Mr. Seiberling had promised 
the ““dog-house”’ dealer. 

The dealer, too, was overflowing 
with virtuous regrets. He was, he as- 
sured Mr. Bunting, alive to all such 
advertising possibilities, but, alas! the 
Seiberling advertising department was 
too tight to cooperate. It looked like 
Mr. Bunting was on the spot—until 
he began to leok around. At the back 
of the dealer's building, still crated 
and bearing stains of Winter snows 
and Summer rains, was the very type 
of sign they had been discussing. 

“Well, I swan!” exclaimed the non- 
plussed dealer. “I plumb forgot that 
the sign was there.’’ The salesman, it 
developed had forgotten that he had 


ordered the sign for the dealer. “Jim,” 
he said to the dealer, ‘‘we'll get busy 
on my next trip and install that sign.” 

“This trip!” corrected Mr. Bunting, 
so emphatically that the sign was blaz- 
ing its Seiberling message before he 
left. 

On the same trip, but alone this 
time, Mr. Bunting found a dealer who 
had become so disgusted with the tire 
business that he had about decided to 
abandon it for electric refrigerators. 
To the sales and advertising executive's 
practiced eye, the cause for the retail- 
er’s whine was very obvious. For one 
thing, his windows were not only bare 
of displays which Seiberling would 
gladly furnish him, but also the glass 
had accumulated a dust screen which 
tried vigorously to hide the fact that 
he was in the tire business. 

“My friend,” Mr. Bunting sug- 
gested, “go over and sit in my car, 
across the street there, and size up your 
place. Forget that it’s yours and 
imagine that you are a prospective 
buyer of tires. Then come back and 
tell me whether you would know that 
this place sold tires, much less what 
brand and what advantages your line 
offers over other tires.’’ 

Shamefaced, the tire merchant con- 
fessed that his place presented rather 
a sorry spectacle. At his mentor’s sug- 
gestion, the windows were washed and 
tire displays, national ad blowups, and 
other material were resurrected from 
their dust under the counter and put 
to work in the now glistening window. 
Tires were stacked outside and placed 
in racks with attractive inserts arranged 
in a manner calculated to arouse in- 
terest and curiosity in passing motorists 
-—which they did. 

While they were admiring and criti- 
cizing their scheme of display, their 
attention was suddenly distracted from 
it by screeching brakes and screaming 


Tear-drop Car: California Consolidated Water Co., Los Angeles bottler of Arrowhead 

Spring water, sends this rear-engine auto through Southern California as an ad. The 

uniformed attendant gives away pamphlets describing its three wheels, steering by the 

rear wheel; the cost, $8,000; speed, 80 miles an hour; and other details. Bulletin 

boards picture the car and urge, “Drink Arrowhead Spring water—as far ahead in 

quality as the tear-drop ear in design.” McCarty Co., Los Angeles agency, created the 
idea; Everett Wellington Miller did the actual design. 
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tires. A motorist backed up and 
parked his car at the curb. He wanted 
a new set of tires and Seiberling na- 
tional ads had interested him in the 
Seiberling two-tread tire. Half an 
hour later, he Jrove away with a new 
set of tires and left a broad grin on 
the face of the dealer who had been 
going to quit the tire business. 

But, from these examples of manu- 
facturer-dealer problems, it must not 
be assumed that all Seiberling dealers 
are as inactive and lacking in initia- 
tive. Most of them are not. The ag- 
gressive sales and advertising policies 
of the company have found gratifying 
response and cooperation among old 
dealers and new ones who have lately 
taken on the Seiberling line. They use 
and appreciate the helps that the com- 
pany furnishes them in its cooperative 
effort to make advertising dollars do 
maximum duty. 


Executives Often in Field 


Personal calls by top executives is a 
Seiberling tradition. Dealers, both 
large and small, are not surprised by 
visits from some member of the Seiber- 
ling clan. 

About three years ago, when the tire 
business was at the lowest ebb in the 
depression tide, F. A. Seiberling, presi- 
dent of the company, ignored his more 
than three-score and ten years and as- 
sumed the rdle of a sleeper-riding 
salesman. He spent months in the ter- 
ritory and added much to the morale of 
discouraged retailers. 

During the earlier months of each 
year, when new advertising and mer- 
chandising campaigns are being 
launched and branch conferences are 
the order of the day, J. P. Seiberling 
takes to the air lanes with Mr. Bunting 
on a series of flights from one branch 
to another. By adopting this modern 
mode of travel, branch conferences are 
concluded in a few weeks, where for- 
mer methods required months. 

All of which sums up to the Seiber- 
ling conviction that executives must 
be familiar with conditions in the ter- 
ritory if they are going to create and 
apply progressive advertising and mer- 
chandising programs. Branch man- 
agers and salesmen, whose problems 
are many in this very competitive 
industry, need and appreciate the help 
of those who formulate their policies. 
Seiberling has found that greater and 
more effective application of these 
policies is obtained from frequent trips 
into dealer territory. Consequently, 
Mr. Bunting spends much time in im- 
proving the use of the advertising 
materials his department supplies to 
dealers, with the result that more busi- 
ness is being done at lower advertising 
cost. 
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HE Wild “Mary Sudik,” the Mid-Continent 
field’s most sensational gusher, cleared the 
crown block at noon, Mareh 26, 1930, and 
left the derrick a twisted tower of junk in the wake 
of her devastating flow of liquid gold. For 11 days 
she tore out of the earth .. . spouting 2,000 barrels 
of saffron liquid 400 feet into the air each hour 
... $79,000 worth every 24 hours until she could be 
tamed! Today, after 6!4 years of controlled output. 
that netted almost $1,000,000 in new wealth, the 
“Mary Sudik” is dead! 

But the loss of this marvelous producer is of little 
consequence to the Oklahoma City oil industry. 
“Mary Sudik” was but a single well among 1,031 
producing wells that dot the field she helped pio- 
neer. During the first 8 months of this year, their 
total production was 36,801,000 barrels . . . 
$42,687,000 in new wealth. They furnish year-round 
employment to more than 3,000 skilled oil field 
workers whose annual pay roll totals $4,590,000 . . . 
most of which finds its way into Oklahoma City re- 
tail channels. To this wealth, other fields in the 
city’s trade area, for the first 8 months of this year, 
added virtually $68,000,000 and gave steady em- 
ployment to many thousands more. 

This steady flow of new wealth from oil is one of 
the reasons the Oklahoma City market ranks high 
among the nation’s richest, most responsive year- 
round sales areas, and deserves the full force of 
your “A” schedules. Drive your sales messages home 
quickly and effectively at the LOWEST milline rate 
in the state . . . concentrate your advertising in the 
Oklahoman and Times. 


Daily Oklahoman - Oklahoma City 
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Thrifty scamstresses may choose their colors. 


Marketing Flashes 


_— Sacks Go Stylish—Kelvinator Introduces New’) 
Products—A Radio That’s Almost Silent 


Tint-Sax 

Because many a thrifty mother 
dresses her children in flour sacks, 
provides her family with sack hand- 
kerchiefs, Thomas W. Staley, general 
manager of Staley Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, has an extra talking point 
for his concern’s poultry feed and 
cornmeal. 

Though they don’t hesitate to make 
all sorts of garments from the con- 
venient sacks, plenty of mothers are 
a bit shy about having the neighbors 
know just what the material is. 
Therefore when Mr. Staley decided to 
bag Staley Mills’ products in better- 
than-ordinary material the company 
went the whole hog. “Tint-Sax,”’ as 
they are titled, come in ten shades, 
orchid, pink, tan, blue, etc. Colors 
are fast, but the label and printing 
wash out easily. No farm boy has to 
run around with a Staley trademark 
between his shoulder blades. 

Other mills have specialized on one 
strong color to identify their brands, 
but ‘Staley, by offering a diversity of 
colors, gets away from any possible 
association with a particular brand. 
Buyers of Staley feeds, of course, are 
told about the food values. Yet mer- 
chants find that the added inducement 
of a good quality cloth for sewing 
often tips the scales in making a sale. 

“The Staley clothes line’’ is the way 
the company advertises the apparel 
made from its sacks. In the photo- 
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graph, a display at an agricultural ex- 
position, are dresses, curtains, lunch- 
eon sets, towels, even a man’s shirt. 


X-Ray Sales Help 

Salesmen of the water heater di- 
vision of the Edison General Electric 
Appliance Co., Chicago, have a pres- 
entation book that shows ‘‘the works.”’ 
Pages printed in silver, red, blue and 
black, are spiral-bound in an imita- 
tion leather binder which forms an 
easel. Explanatory copy and illustra- 
tions are printed below a die-cut cen- 
ter, which has a celluloid underlay. 
By turning the pages in sequence the 
Hotpoint water heater is assembled 
step by step. Its operation is shown 
in the same manner. 

What actual demonstrations are to 
the electric range, refrigerator and so 
on, the X-Ray Visualizer is to the 
water heater, focusing the prospect's 
attention on one point at a time, as- 
sert the company’s agents, Maxon, Inc. 

Farkas Bros., Chicago, patentees of 
the process, have adapted it to the 
heater’s more or less complex innards. 


Free Goods Out 


Sendol Co., Kansas City manufac- 
turer of cold and headache remedies, 
eliminates all free goods to dealers 
and jumps its radio and newspaper 
advertising budget. Only a few deal- 
ers were using the gifts to cut prices 


and demoralize the company’s market, 
yet those few did the damage. 

According to J. L. Corless, ad mgr., 
Sendol was spending a sixth of its ap- 
propriation to move free goods. Since 
clamping down on this form of 
“kumshaw,” sales have gone up and 
a new radio program is going out 
over K.C. station WDAF. 


Kelvinator Washer 


Kelvinator Corp. adds washers and 
ironers to its line. A new factory is 
humming at Alliance, Ohio, and the 
laundry equipment division will get 
under way on a national scale about 
New Year's, according to V. J. Mc- 
Intyre, sales manager of the depart- 
ment. 

“This line will smooth out the sales 
peaks which are characteristic in the 
merchandising of electric refriger- 
ators,” he states, ‘and will provide 
Kelvinator distributors and dealers 
with a well-rounded line of household 
equipment. A comprehensive mer- 
chandising program has been devel- 
oped.” 

To ‘spread employment as far as 
possible throughout the country’ Al- 
liance was chosen for the plant, be- 
cause ‘““Kelvinator’s manufacturing fa- 
cilities at Detroit are taxed to the ut- 
most to meet the demand for refrig- 
erators and air-conditioning equip- 
ment.” Current newspaper rumors 
connect Kelvinator with a move to 
enter the automotive field through the 
acquisition of Nash. 


People and Posts 


Lee M. Hogan, former mgr. of 
advg., and sales pro. of Steel and 
Tubes, Inc., Republic Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiary, has been named sales mgr. of 
the New York district. Irving White- 
house, former asst. mgr., succeeds to 
Mr. Hogan’s old job. 

P. W. Ross is appointed western 
trade mgr. by Valentine & Co., paint 
and varnish manufacturers. His head- 
quarters will be in Chicago. He rep- 
resented Devoe & Raynolds for ten 
years; and was with Berry Brothers. 

J. L. Brandel returns to the light- 
ing industry, in charge of a series of 
sales division of Curtis Lighting, Inc., 
Chicago. He was for 15 years with 
the incandescent lamp department of 
General Electric. Most recently he 
was gen. s.m. of Dirigold Corp., and 
s.m. of Air Control Systems, Inc. 

C. W. Garrison resigns as account 
exec. of Burns-Hall ad agency, Mil- 
waukee, to become ad and sales pro. 
mgr. of the Cleveland Tractor Co., 
Cleveland. Prior to his Burns-Hall 
connection he was a director and ac- 

(Continued on page 761) 
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FOR EXPERIENCE 


DAILY 
New York Evening Journal 
Chicago Evening American 
Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse Journal 
Rochester Evening Journal 
Boston Evening American 
Detroit Evening Times 
Wisconsin News 
Baltimore News-Post 
Washington Times 
Atlanta Georgian 
Omaha Bee-News 
Los Angeles Examiner 
San Francisco Examiner 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
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R OUTES become shorter, reefs lose their danger, adverse winds grow 
milder, when the helm is held by experienced hands which know the course. 


And selling is like navigation. The better that markets are known betore 
attack, the swifter and less costly is their exploitation. 


In 15 of America’s key areas, an experienced helmsman is available . 
a guide who knows their dangers, their peculiarities, and the short-cuts 
through them. 


Scores of manufacturers have accepted this helmsman’s services without 
disappointment. They have saved many weary days of leg-work and thou- 
sands of dollars of expense through utilizing the research and fact-finding 
resources of Hearst International Advertising Service. 


And they have also found a ready source of sales in the 26 Hearst News- 
papers which serve these 15 great areas, and which we represent. 


HEARST INTERNATIONAL 
ADYVYERTISCQOIiNG SER ViCé 


RODNEY E. BOONE, GENERAL MANAGER 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO ATLANTA LOS 


SRAT ELS 


ANGELES 


DETROIT ROCHESTER MILWAUKEE 
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SUNDAY 


Boston Advertiser 
Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse American 
Rochester American 
Detroit Times 
Baltimore American 
Atlanta American 
Omaha Bee-News 

Los Angeles Examiner 
San Francisco Examiner 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
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Contest Curve Rises Sharply. 
Advertisers Offer ‘* Millions” 


HE advertised-product contest 

curve has started up so deter- 

minedly that it may hit an all- 

time high by the turn of the 
year. For soap and soup, for cereals 
and cigarettes, and what-have-you, na- 
tional advertisers will have presented 
John and Joan Consumer with the 
equivalent of a couple of million dol- 
lars—in cash and merchandise and 
U. S. Government bonds—in the latter 
half of 1936. 

Several advertisers—Lucky Strike 
and Old Gold cigarettes, RCA Victor, 
Pepsodent, Quaker Oats, Procter & 
Gamble, National Dairy and Kellogg, 
for example—will have contributed 
more than $25,000 each. 

The contest which probably started 
the current upswing, and which in the 
aggregate value of consumer prizes is 
the largest now running, is Lucky 
Strike’s “Song Selection Sweepstakes.” 
It has been going for nearly 25 weeks. 
Broadcast over 200 stations and since 
last month plugged in large advertise- 
ments in newspapers nationally, this 
contest has distributed as many as 240,- 
000 prizes weekly. 

The prize originally was a carton of 
cigarettes to each accurate guesser. 
This has recently been reduced to a 
package of 50 cigarettes. American 
Tobacco has not divulged the total 
number of winners, but the consumer 


BY 
LAWRENCE M. 
HUGHES 


value of the cigarettes distributed must 
have been high, six—or even seven— 
figures. 

Old Gold cigarette, in a ten-week 
contest in the Philadelphia area only, 
is providing probably the biggest 
single lump of cash currently being 
offered by any advertiser. First prize 
in this contest, for solution of 60 
puzzle pictures, is $25,000. Total 
amount of prizes is $40,000. It will 
be concluded this month, through 
Lennen & Mitchell. 

Lucky Strike is a Lord & Thomas 
account. The success of this contest 
may have had something to do with 
getting several other clients of this 
agency—RCA Victor, Pepsodent and 
Quaker Oats—into the field with big 
money offers. 

For four weeks beginning October 
4, RCA Victor is offering $56,000 
worth of prizes for statements of 25 
words or less on ‘Why I like the RCA 
Victor ‘Magic Voice’ Radio.” All the 
prizes are products or “symbols” of 
this company. There are $14,000 
worth of prizes weekly—60 radios, 50 


record players, and “10,000 genuine 
Lenox China Victor Dog salt and pep- 
per sets—value at retail $1.” 

Henry Ford and N. W. Ayer & Son, 
as it happened, cramped RCA Victor's 
style a bit at first. In addition to being 
announced in large space, with dealer 
listings, in 200 newspapers nationally 
on October 4, it was to have been pro- 
moted that afternoon on the company’s 
radio hour. The New York Yankees 
and Giants were deciding world base- 
ball supremacy that afternoon, and 
Ford was sponsoring them. RCA Vic- 
tor and its contest had to “‘yield.” 

Amos—or maybe it’s Mrs. Amos 
—is having a baby, effective October 
20. Listeners to Pepsodent Co.’s pro- 
gram will receive a grand total of 
$34,000, including some U. S. Govern- 
ment baby bonds, for best names for 
the child. 

Quaker Oats Co., another admirer 
of children, is giving prizes with a 
total value of $24,680 for the name of 
a picture of the Dionne sisters with 
Dr. Dafoe. The contest is being pro- 
moted on the Saturday evening ‘‘Kal- 
tenmeyer’s Kindergarten” air program, 
in newspapers and other media. The 
prizes are six Chevrolets, 42 Frigid- 
aires, 120 RCA radios, 1,000 cash 
prizes of $2 and 3,000 of $1. 

National Dairy Products Corp., and 
Kellogg Co., both of whom advertise 


Before: The Aurogauge, a product of Acousticon division 

of Dictograph, measures hearing loss in either ear as ac- 

curately as an optometrist checks the eyes. But it looked 
like this—something that the deaf would shy from. 
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After: Here is the way the Stone-Wright Studios and Stanley Nowak 
housed the jumble of wires and keys. “Ear doctors” liked it because 
their paticnts are interested in the device, liked its appearance of 
smartness and scientific precision. 


Sales to the physicians went up. 
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SAYING “THANK YOU” 


SMART MERCHANDISING 


FORBES’ part 


Unusual “looker” interest excited by the Barn 
Dance Window Display . . . great public de- 
mand for those displays . . . development of 
this miniature Barn Dance Stage Set for chil- 
dren ... distribution of millions of miniatures 
through drug stores into American homes . 
aided by radio announcements. 


Miles Laboratories, Inc., advises this is saying . 


“thank you” to druggists in appreciation of their 
part in building sales of ALKA-SELTZER . . . given 
free to any drug store customer who purchases 
30c. worth or more of merchandise .. . ALKA- 
SELTZER need not be included in the purchase. 


Impetus given drug store sales wins druggists’ 
good will . . . name ALKA-SELTZER gets into mil- 
lions of homes as a play stage set for children 

. a perfect tie-up reminder of radio program. 


Both the original successful Window Display 
and these miniatures are FORBES productions 

both good reasons that you should 
CONSULT FORBES FOR CREATIVE COOPERATION. 


Stax 


FORBES 2 
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Kind of Business 
Grocery stores (without meats) 


Meat markets (including seafood) 


General stores (with food) 


Men’s stores 
Family clothing -tores 
Women’s ready-to-wear store- 


Garages 


From ‘Retail Distribunuon’’ 


Combination stores (groceries and fresh meats) 


Beer and liquor stores (packaged).... 
IINOUE SERIES: 5 aii dcccc cea seasecs 
Variety, 5-&-10-to-a-dollar ............ 
eee eee ee 
Motor vehicle dealers (mew)......... 
Used-car dealers eeoeeereerereeeeeeeseeee 
CERO on si anewa radian we 
Furniture stores and floor coverings-drapery stores. . 
Household appliance and radio stores............... 
ES SES eee yey ee 
Lumber and building material dealers 
EE rr re 
Hardware and farm implement dealers 
NE ood ou. cand waren wale antes 
SEE or rcivkieakecenaennns 
I ar aia. oh ice accra aii weal all 
Cigar stores and stands............... 
| IESE Re ieee a eee ame 
Fuel and ice dealers................. 
DM sea oorcivink oearcee aes 


AT ho a 


United States totals............. 


Changes in Stores and § i 
g ales Since 1933 
Percent 
1935 1933 Change 
— — 1933 to =! 
Stores Sales Stores Sales 1935 : 

aaa na eG a a 188,622 $2,202,641,000 163,538 $1,803,242,000 +22 
eee 165,552 4,123,902,000 140,372 3,201,042,000 +29 
ceed oa 39,474 609,415,000 38,344 491,866,000 +24 
Brant Sea tee 12,063 325,071,000 3,767 16,730,000 NC 

Feith te uae eine 66,589 1,099,079,000 85,839 1,097,437,000 — = 
Petes ewes 4,204 3,104,671,000 3,544 2,544,960,000 22 
Raat neanim pee 11,921 797,363,000 12,046 678,167,000 +18 
sds bie ak th cc aoe 20,785 651,037,000 19,491 489,104,000 +33 
pen Shin eiaaeetueLe 7,871 359,096,000 5,765 185,371,000 +94 
oR Or eee 21,839 769,815,000 17,759 568,392,000 +35 
ESR AL eR cig 18,606 491,722,000 18,836 424,592,000 +16 

declarant 30,265 3,750,731,000 J 
Nn ee fae ae 4,752 121,168,000 § 30,646 2,127,720,000 +82 
Adee einai. 66,183 368,404,000 86,454 519,827,000 —29 
coon hab ataieneahg 196,649 1,961,780,000 170,404 1,531,724,000 +28 
19,603 737,768,000 19,573 593,965,000 +24 
14,026 371,603,000 9,750 195,531,000 +90 
Saas tm ates 4,309 57,406,000 8,172 117,030,000 —5l 
aah waka weiants 21,039 860,160,000 21,015 603,416,000 +43 
pearl te eurca ny. 26,951 466,552,000 22,844 311,321,000 +50 
iota ah aaa are 9,580 286,828,000 9,958 177,165,000 +62 
dis cine tee ee ac 153,232 1,661,499,000 170,434 1,324,387,000 +25 
sie ahicui sialic 97,852 723,996,000 29,901 105,551,000 NC 
Sa eee ee 56,519 1,226,491,000 58,407 1,066,252,000 +15 
<chespubsan a el elec ater ats 15,340 182,696.000 20,175 189,756,000 —4 
aie EE Elta a 11,262 98,602,000 7,728 66,495,000 +48 
cate lacaETiee eae 35,176 841,115,000 23,875 623,077,000 +35 
Bis el ig 12,390 233,001,000 14,313 175,066,000 +33 
ee 316,427 4,305,655 000 313,169 3,808,039,000 +13 
rr rer ree 1,649,081 $32,790,267,000 1.526.119 $25,037,225,000 +31 
(1935 Census of Business) Preliminary Summary. 


through N. W. Ayer & Son, have been 
doing some big contest business lately. 
National Dairy has just completed a 
contest with $30,000 in prizes, pro- 
moted largely in color in women’s and 
general magazines, on names for Seal- 
test ice cream flavors. 

The Kellogg contest, for a slogan 
for its corn flakes, is really a series of 
local contests. One, which closed re- 
cently in Chicago, offered a Pontiac car 
as first prize and 300 other merchan- 
dise prizes. Among the other prizes— 
all Ayer accounts!—were a Fashion 
Park suit, Bradley sweaters, Stetson 
and Douglas shoes, Hanes undergar- 
ments, Warren Telechron clocks, 
Johnston candies, and McKesson & 
Robbins toilet sets. 

The Kellogg contests, running in 
Baltimore and Syracuse, concluded No- 
vember 1. Each offered a Pontiac car 
as first prize and a lot of merchandise 
prizes. The contests were promoted 
in page space in newspapers in each 
city and in regional radio programs. 
Entries were sent to a local radio 
station. In each instance some of the 
prizes were “‘localized’’—as, for ex- 
ample, a caracul fur coat from Mano 
Swartz, Inc., Baltimore, and another 
fur coat from Shayne’s, Chicago. 

A puzzle contest with a closer tie-in 
with product than in the case of the 
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Old Gold cigarette is that for Procter 
& Gamble’s Oxydol soap. Oxydol 
packages are hidden in a ‘“‘pirate’s 
gold” picture. Contestant must find 
them all and send in a sentence or two 
on the attribute of the product he likes 
best, by November 15. The picture 
and entry blank are in newspaper ads. 
A separate entry blank is offered on 
the radio. Total value of prizes is 
$10,000. The first is $5,000, and 702 
others total $5,000 more. Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, Inc., is the agency. 
Procter & Gamble currently is in 
favor of hard cash offers. Two previ- 
ous versions of ‘$1,000 a year for 
life’ for reasons why “I like Camay 
soap” have apparently worked out so 
well that this product is now being 
given a third. Grand prize winner has 
the choice of $1,000 annually or $12,- 
000 in cash. National total of other 
prizes, divided into five prize zones, is 
$15,000. Newspapers, radio and 
magazines are being used, through 
Pedlar & Ryan, and winners will be 
announced in Liberty March 27. 
George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., is launching contests to run 
through February on behalf of canned 
beans, soups and other products, offer- 
ing trips to Hollywood and 8,000 
other prizes. The advertising, through 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


will run in The American Weekly, 
This Week, and large city newspapers. 

For best 25-words-or-less statements 
on “What One Thing I Like Best 
about the New Packard Six,”’ Packard 
Motor Car Co. will deliver one of 
these new cars to the home of each of 
12 winners on Thanksgiving morning. 
The contest is being announced on the 
air. Entry blanks are to be obtained 
from Packard dealers or from theatres. 
showing the film, “Swing Time.” 
Fred Astaire is star both of the Pack- 
ard show and the film. Young & 
Rubicam is agency. 

Contests, in a sense, are usually re- 
quests to consumers for ‘‘advice’’ about 
products, or for suggestions as to 
slogans, names and whatever. Oftener 
than not the advertisers fail to heed. 
(Maybe contests, after all, are just 
“come-ons.”) National Oats Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, however, seems 
quite earnest about its request for help. 
In a contest in magazines and news- 
papers this company offers a total of 
$5,000 in prizes (a) for suggestions 
for improving the package of Three- 
Minute oats flakes or (b) for reasons 
for retaining the present package as is. 

Many contests are quite earnest 
affairs, but two or three advertisers 
currently are approaching them with a 
bit of humor. Bristol-Myers, for ex- 
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ample, has resumed that bitter battle 
between Coolness and Economy in 
Ingram’s shaving cream, with $2,500, 
10 of $100 and 2,000 Rubberset shav- 
ing brushes as prizes for the most 
persuasive sympathizers with both 
sides. And Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
(Lambert & Feasley agency) is start- 
ing a limerick contest for Listerine 
cough drops. Consumers will get 
$10,000 worth of prizes, beginning 
with a Plymouth car, and dealers will 
get $1,575. 

In announcing a campaign of color 
advertisements in six magazines for 
Nucoa margarine, the Best Foods, Inc., 
(Benton & Bowles) also has an- 
nounced a contest. But it will be not 
for consumers but for grocers and 
clerks. A total of $7,725 in cash and 
5,000 Eversharp pencils will be given. 

Red Grange, on behalf of Sinclair 
Refining Co. (Federal Advertising 
Agency), is distributing 121 prizes 
weekly for 11 weeks to the best foot- 
ball-score guessers. Top prize each 
week is a Ford, Chevrolet or Plymouth. 
Philco car radios, footballs autographed 
by Messrs. Grange and Harry Sinclair, 
boxes of Real Silk hose help to swell 
the total. 

Jarman Shoe Corp. is giving away 
six Packards in 12 weeks in an “I like 
J. S. because . . .” contest. . . . More 
abstractly, Wasey Products Co., in the 
person of radio’s ‘Voice of Experi- 
ence,” is giving 20 prizes of $500 each 
to men and women who tell in 100 
words “Why I Like to Live in the 
U. S.” . . . Gold Dust Corp. is offer- 
ing women $5,000 for experiences 
with Silver Dust washing powder, and 
D. L. & W. Coal Co. will give scholar- 
ships to grammar and high school 
students for essays in the interest of 
Blue Coal. Chevrolet recently 
awarded scholarships in a contest con- 
ducted with 115 newspapers for best 
soap box racers. . . . General Mills 
gave a lot of Graham cars, Fairbanks- 
Morse refrigerators and radios in a 
recent contest seeking the name of its 
four-part daytime radio hour for 
Wheaties, Softasilk, Bisquick and 
Kitchen-Tested flour. . . . Esso Mar- 
keters recently completed a $15,000 
picture-naming contest. 

The magazine, Soviet Russia Today, 
in a current subscription drive adver- 
tises “75 big cash prizes—lots of cash 
besides!” for new subscriptions. First 
prize is an all-expenses-paid, 31-day 
tour of the U. S. S. R. or a De Luxe 
model Ford V-8 Tudor sedan. 

American Oil Co., Baltimore, which 
has been capitalizing on the national 
campaign with a “Join the ‘American’ 
Party’ campaign of its own, recently 
launched an “American Party” contest 
through its agency, Joseph Katz Com- 
pany. The contest, offering $10,000 in 
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prizes, is being promoted in news- 
papers along the Atlantic Coast. 

E. T. Wright & Co., Rockland, 
Mass., is offering in magazines a 
$1,000 wardrobe to the man who gives 
them the best 15-word slogan for 
Wright Arch Preserver shoes. Badger 
& Browning is agency. 

Ideal Novelty & Toy Co., New 
York, will promote a Shirley Temple 
doll contest game for little girls, be- 
ginning November 29. Some 10,000 
cash and merchandise prizes will be 
offered in Sunday newspaper comic 
sections, through Peck Advertising 
Agency. . . . Peck, incidentally, is han- 
dling a contest for women, girls and 
boys, on why they should trade at a 
Daniel Reeves grocery store, and an- 
other grocery chain group in the New 
York area, H. C. Bohack & Co., is 
giving $10,000 worth of prizes in a 
“lucky game” contest. 

All of which should prove that the 
consumers will get their ‘‘million or 
two” in contest offerings. 

In a Zain Ad-Writing campaign, 
sponsored by the Hartford Times, 
New Haven Register, Stamford Advo- 
cate, Bridgeport Times-Star, Waterbury 
Republican and American, and Spring- 
field, Mass., Union, News and Repub- 
lican, total value of consumer prizes, 
including cash, automobiles and other 
merchandise, will be $60,000. There 
will also be prizes for merchants, 
clerks and jobber’s salesmen. It is ex- 
pected that about 30 advertisers of 
non-competitive products will partici- 
pate. The campaign will start in 
January. 

In a similar campaign, recently com- 
pleted in Boston and nearby cities, 
more than 680,000 ads were written 
by consumers. 


Department Store Christmas 
Sales Equal “13th Month” 


During the approaching December 
gift season U. S. department stores 
should do a volume of business from 
two to eight times that of a normal 
month in many departments, resulting 
in a surge of business big enough to 
make Christmas equivalent to a thir- 
teenth month. 

A study by Controllers’ Congress of 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, similar to one used by du Pont 
Cellophane Co. in a promotion book- 
let for the use of Cellophane in Christ- 
mas packaging, measures the impor- 
tance of Christmas sales in various de- 
partments. The following table of De- 
cember sales, prepared from 1935 fig- 
ures, shows a slight rise over 1934: 


% ot Months of 
Total Average 


Annual Business 

Business Represented 
Household Linens... 16.5 Nearly 2 
Blankets and Com- 

DD: vxvecnnnss 16.1 = 
Toilet Articles and 

SURGIEE cccccces 21.6 2% 
Silverware ........ 19.7 Nearly 214 
re 29.1 3% 
Tee 32.8 33%, 
Books and Magazines 30.2 Nearly 314 
GE wawceosvces 20.2 " 24 
Handkerchiefs ..... 37.7 4% 
rr 17.4 2 
Knit Underwear.... 19.8 2% 
Silk and Muslin Un- 

MEE. kcccncas 25.1 2% 
eee 38.1 41% 
Infants’ Wear...... 16.8 2 
Men's Furnishings.. 30 314 
Boys ‘Weat.......: 17.6 2 
Lamps and Shades.. 20.6 2% 
Gat Ghep......-.. BS VY, 
WOE dosascneeuaes 68.1 84 
Sporting Goods and 

eee 23.4 2% 
SE oak caewes 22.1 24 


Du Pont devises new packaging ideas with Cellophane to make ordinary items catch 
the customer’s Christmas gift dollar 
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Today, The Country Home has the largest circulation in the entire farm field. Moreover, 
The Country Home concentrates on America’s worthwhile farm market... the 35 
percent who enjoy 80 percent of all farm income—rich Farm Market A. So, when you 


advertise in The Country Home, you reach not only more farm families . .. but more 
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farm families who can buy your product. No other farm magazine can give you as much 


R. F. D. circulation. But, more important, no other farm magazine can give you as 


much worthwhile R. F. D. ... regardless of price. On the basis of total net paid circu- 
lation The Country Home has the lowest rate per page per thousand . . . the lowest rate 


per column per thousand . . . and the lowest milline rate in the entire farm field. 


( ‘ountry Home 


The Magazine of Farm Market A 


MORE THAN 1,500,000 CIRCULATION 


Largest R. F. D. Circulation in the Field 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY © Springfield, Ohio * Publishers: Collier's * Woman's Home Companion + The American Magazine * The Country Heme 
Copr. 1936, The Crowell Publishing Co. 
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Frequent Field ‘Tactics Check-Ups 


ReburnishRustySalesPresentations 


66 ET’S knock off this afternoon, 
Larson, and see a football 
game for a change.” 

“Sorry, Bill, but I’m going 
out with one of the boys this after- 
noon on this territory. My division 
managers and I make a practice of 
going out with each one of our sales- 
men ever so often for a half-day of 
listening to his sales presentation. It 
uncovers more than a mole hill of 
selling faults.’’ 

The above conversation did not 
take place between a friend of F. A. 
Larson, manager of the Todd Sales 
Co. zone which encompasses Dallas, 
Ft. Worth, Houston and San Antonio 
offices—but it could have. Constant re- 
training of men is the foundation on 
which this Texas zone has had such 
marked success as to win permanently 
the “traveling clock,” the organiza- 
tion’s memento of sales-quota-making 
in 1934, and the heavy bronze plaque 
for the same stepping-up-the-sales lad- 
der in 1935. 


Presentations Vary Widely 


“Without constant training, the 
best of salesmen will slip backward,” 
says Mr. Larson. “Our educational 
program for seasoned salesmen never 
lets up, no more than does our en- 
couragement to them. If a man 
doesn’t progress in selling, he is bound 
to slip backward—there is no such 
thing as standing still in the selling 
business. How fast he can progress 
depends to a noticeable extent on how 
consistently he is educated. 

“Our sales performance consists of 
selling Protectographs, check signers 
and check-protection service, checks 
made on our own paper which can- 
not be counterfeited. The lifeblood 
of our selling program is injecting, in 
a sane and intelligent manner, fear of 
robbery by altered, counterfeited and 
forged checks and the like in the 
minds of prospects. There is really 
no routine about such a broad-field 
selling plan—a drug salesman goes 
from one drug store to another, a 
hardware salesman goes from one 
hardware store to another and so forth, 
but our sales force has a different 
problem with each customer. A set, 
established, or cut and dried selling 
talk is far from the order of the day. 
A Todd salesman may call on a 
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Nude Dealists: 
piling up the best sales performance of 1935 for Todd Sales Co., F. A. Larson got a 


“raw” deal at a banquet given in his honor. 
Cellophane barrel, Bill Stone, Philadelphia zone manager. 


Along with winning a bronze plaque for guiding his Texas zone in 


In the 
In the beer barrel, L. T. 


He’s the Mahatma, center. 


Thomasma, Cleveland zone manager. 


If this sales manager finds a man’s volume sagging, he 


doesn’t try to cure the trouble by exhortation and hand- 


waving. 


He goes into the field with his salesman, listens 


to his presentation, and spots the lapses which are respon- 


sible. 


Then he sets about to cure them. 


BY ANN BRADSHAW 


banker, then the Chamber of. Com- 
merce, then the State prison. 

“That's how varied our prospects 
are—and how different our approaches 
have to be, and it’s evident that if our 
seasoned salesmen are going to keep 
up that theme of leading one to the 
‘brink of the grave,’ so to speak, from 
Casper Milquetoast to the warden of 
the bold bad boys of Sing Sing, their 
training has to be a regular frenzy of 
ritual so far as the zone manager is 
concerned. 

“What are some of the faults that 
we have uncovered in playing escort 
on half-days to our seasoned salesmen? 
To clarify the meaning of some of 
these unearthed selling hazards, it is 
probably necessary, in our case, to 


explain the formula of our original 
training—two full weeks of intensive 
study inside. These two weeks we 
hold office-school. We prefer to hold 
a school for two or three men rather 
than a larger number, we see that 
they absorb the simple working prin- 
ciples of our newest Todd machine, 
and are taught the use of our classi- 
fied portfolio which is packed with in- 
stances of check crime losses to back 
up almost any sales point. 

“Even then, we do not let the men 
flounder out into their territories alone 
and so risk blunders. Either I ac- 
company them as long as they show 
need of such escorting, or my division 
managers go with them, helping each 
man to realize how different each in- 
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A NEW WEEKLY PICTURE MAGAZINE 


| @ 
ON THE NEWSSTANDS NOVEMBER 19 
= prophecies 
concerning its acceptance would be highly out of order here. But | 


it is no prophecy to state that LIFE has been created to enable 


its advertisers as well as its editors to appear at their best. 
{728} 
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SIZE: LIFE offers a page size even larger 
than the leading weeklies — 10%” x 14’ —its oversize margins 
designed to secure the best visual appeal for all the contents of 
every page. 


PAPER: Only fine, high finish paper will be 
-used—specially manufactured calendered stock for a new gravure 


process, and a new type coated paper, fed from rolls, for high 
speed letterpress. 


INK: Jet black. Quick drying ink for letter- 
press, specially manufactured ink for gravure — both of the 


same black intensity insuring the best reproduction obtainable 
by either process. 


PRINTING: Not the finest printing possible 


at high speeds, but the highest speeds consistent with the finest 
printing — this is the goal of LIFE’s production department. 
Advertisers will have their choice of two processes — gravure or 
letterpress — both aiming at new levels of attainment.* 


*A book giving complete me- 
chanical requirements, sam- 
ple pages in hoth processes, 
etc. will be sent on request. 


EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OFFICES: 135 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
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terview must be and how specific 
problems are met with up-to-date 
proof in the form of printed matter 
from his talon-fastened portfolio. 

“Then, after the salesman convinces 
us that he can stand on his own sell- 
ing feet, we let him venture out alone 
—except on specified half-days of 
such frequency as the individual case 
invites. No matter how good a sales- 
man becomes, we feel that our half- 
days of going places with him is a 
necessary step in keeping him alert. 

“Such procedure weeds out salesmen 
who believe that once a man gets the 
fundamentals of selling in his mind, 
he doesn’t have to keep on learning 
new things. During a recent month, 
by spending occasional half-days with 
a sales representative, I found that his 
methods were too utterly antiquated 
to fit in with our modern program. 
His old-type selling was not obvious 
until I saw him actually in action in 
a prospect's office. Then it was ap- 
parent that he was what we call a 
hanger-on. 

“As a rule, most of the faults we 
discover in salesmen by going out 
with them on these routine calls are 
not in either their personality or their 
manner of address, for we usually 
catch these things before we hire a 
man, though once in a while we do 
slip up on a case of know-it-all-ness 
which has to be corrected. 

“In our business, a common fault, 
which our selling visits with our sales- 
men most often correct before they 
meet their selling Waterloo, is their 
failure, in making a sales presentation, 
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Merit Marked: Na- 
tional Broadceast- 
ing Co. is proud 
to announce that 
its two promotion 
books, “Straight 
Across the Board” 
and “The Good 
New Summer 
Time,” have re- 
ceived awards of 
merit from the 
American Institute 
of Graphic Arts. 
They, with other 
exceptional exam- 
ples of fine print- 
ing, are currently 
on exhibition at 
the galleries of 
the Architectural 
League, New York. 
Later the  exhibi- 
tion will tour the 
eountry. The 
Graphic Arts 
award follows 
a similar one 
to NBC by the Di- 
rect Mail Advertis- 
ing Association. 


to corroborate their statements with 
company literature, newspaper, maga- 
zine or other clippings—always as lo- 
calized and current as possible. Such 
dramatization of proof in selling bank 
check protection, for instance, goes 
far in consummating a sale. 

“In another case when accompany- 
ing one of our men to a large South- 
western department store, I found that 
he had all his facts at hand, but was 
not presenting his case correctly—was 
not presenting it in logical build-up 
order. He knew what he was talk- 
ing about, but his tactics were bad, 
and although he found a responsive 
audience in the department store ex- 
ecutive, he was putting blocks in the 
way of closing a sale. Consequently, 
we concentrated on teaching him to 
plead his case even as a lawyer, step 
by step, with the proper emotional as 
well as factual build-up. 

“There was another man—call him 
Clarence. Well, Clare had a good 
working knowledge of the business, 
and when he entered our offices we 
always had a bit of reflected radiation 
from his apparent feeling of confi- 
dence and enthusiasm. I wondered 
what was wrong with his sales. It 
didn’t seem right that a hearty, happy 
enthusiast like Clare shouldn’t have 
better than normal sales. I would, no 
doubt, have never known the answer 
had it not been for one eventful half- 
day in September when I went with 
Clare to call on a swaggering, blustery 
chain store owner. Clare was scared 
stiff. When facing a prospect, his 
glowing manner and self-confidence 


vanished. He was as cowed as a cotton- 
tail rabbit with a half-starved dog 
breathing down in his face. 

“That gave us a new viewpoint of 
Clare’s troubles, and we proceeded to 
increase his value to our company by 
teaching him his actual value to the 
prospect. 

“Out in the Panhandle, several half- 
days with a salesman revealed that his 
sales were suffering because, although 
he knew more about his subject than 
did his prospects, he was not giving 
that impression. Since then, that rep- 
resentative has been drilled persistently 
on how to impress his prospects wjth 
his deep knowledge and thorough 
knowledge of his subject without be- 
ing unnecessarily boastful about jt. 
His volume has materially improved. 

“Those are fine points, probably, jn 
keeping the sales of seasoned men 
mounting, but essentials. For after 
a certain point, as every sales manager 
knows, keeping a salesman improving 
is based on study of him as an indi- 
vidual, in order to know his handi- 
caps to disparage and his good points 
to applaud. 


Didn’t Speak Their Language 


“Still another fault brought out by 
this procedure was found in the cases 
of two or three men. They had not 
forearmed themselves sufficiently with 
knowledge of the prospect’s specific 
business—they were not talking the 
prospect’s own language. As a com- 
pany gesture, we have remedied this 
situation to a big extent by using a 
survey of different types of businesses 
—their present methods of disburse- 
ments including not only checks and 
safety features and the like, but data 
on the carefulness they use in protec- 
tion of their blank checks whereby no 
one will steal these blank checks and 
pass them as forgeries, and the pro- 
tection given canceled checks so that 
these will not be used for forgery 
models. 

“This survey of, for instance, a 
manufacturing firm, gives a Todd rep- 
resentative a direct opening in talking 
to an executive. Then he can pro- 
ceed at once from the survey data to 
suggestions of more efficient check 
forms, better protection and the like. 
The prospect realizes that he is being 
given the benefit of a Todd’s sales- 
man’s experience in dealing with other 
similar firms. 

“It is our experience that a seasoned 
man cannot become too seasoned. We 
have found that increased sales follow 
as a natural result of these half-day 
trips with our salesmen—in short, as 
a result of our training and re-train- 
ing.” 
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UTAH STATE ROAD COMMISSION 


THAT IS STRONGER THAN GOLD 


EN still talk of the days of the 

gold rush .. . when from all over 
the East people stampeded to Cali- 
fornia .. . across the plains, around the 
Horn, lured by the promise of riches to 
be picked from the ground. 

But richer crowds, bigger crowds, 
have been drawn to California by a 
lure that is stronger than gold. Happi- 
ness... the goal of people on the way up! 

California has sold happiness since 
the days of the "49ers. Sold it at first 

. successfully ... in letters home; to 
visitors from “back East.” By 1920, 
over 200,000 people from other states 
and countries were pouring in each 
year to see the beaches, mountains, 
redwoods, deserts. 

Then Californians, who saw greater 
opportunity for their state in this tour- 
ist business, organized a national ad- 
vertising campaign. Advertisements be- 
gan to appear that told, by word and 
picture, the charm of 
California. Thou- 
sands before had 
heard of the beauties 
of California. 


Millions read about them now. They 
read... and went West, blessing the 
trains, the boats, the planes, the buses, 
the stores and restaurants and gas 
stations on their way. 

Year after year, advertising—by the 
million—sent an ever-increasing share 
of America’s vacationists and recrea- 
tion seekers to California. Last year this 
annual army of visitors numbered more 
than two million. California’s tourist 
business has become one of its largest 
sources of income. 

There were ten times as many visi- 
tors in 1935 as in 1920... and popula- 
tion increased two million in ten years. 

Vigorous example of the power of 
advertising written where it may be 
read by people young enough to want, 
ambitious enough to have. People, in 
short, on the way up. 

Throughout the fifteen years, Cali- 
fornia’s major appeal to tourists has 

been to the millions 
of people on the way 
up who read, every 
week, The Saturday 
Evening Post. 


“PEOPLE ON THE WAY UP” 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN 


INSTITUTION” 


Kaufman & Fabry 


The damage that can be done by one unreasonably angered 


customer can offset all the work one of your best salesmen 


can do. 


N a certain city of New York 
State the private waterworks cor- 
poration has been haunted for 25 
years by the spectre of municipal 

ownership. Half a dozen times in 
that period the prescriptive and heredi- 
tary monopoly of the water company 
has provided the jew d’esprit in local 
political campaigns. Some ten years 
ago the family which owns 99.44% 
of the company nearly had collective 
heart failure over the narrow margin 
by which the voters rejected the pro- 
posal to take over their property. 

Shortly thereafter the depression en- 
sued, and large numbers of these same 
voters fell into arrears. A great many 
of them still owe unpaid balances from 
1930, °31 and °32. These the com- 
pany, in its wisdom and foresight, 
turns over to the delicate ministrations 
of a “collection service’”—which is 
conveniently and appropriately located 
in Philadelphia. 

A bright spot in these ministrations 
is the letter which begins, “Since we 
have not heard from you, we assume 
that you must be on relief,” and pro- 
ceeds to assert that it is therefore im- 
peratively necessary to pay this water 
bill. If the debtor does not reply im- 
mediately with assurance that he will 
“save’’ a certain amount each month 
for this holy purpose, he had better 
look out. Water bills, it appears, are 
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peculiarly sacrosanct in the eyes of the 
Relief Administration, and it is 
adroitly suggested that if the poor 
devil doesn’t come through at once an 
undefined but extremely disastrous 
Something is likely to happen to him. 
Bless their magnanimous hearts! 

A noble gesture of confidence and 
good will, isn’t it? But, of course, this 
incident is exceptional. No company 
of any prominence and standing in the 
field of competitive merchandising 
would ever be so dumb as all that. 
Oh, yeah? 

Well—from my own not altogether 
undramatic experience during the past 
five years, and from that of a number 
of my friends and acquaintances, I 
wouldn’t be too sure about it. In 
fact, I have a very commodious filing 
cabinet drawer full of like material 
which I have been collecting for my 
own edification and amazement. Here 
is an assortment of slander and abuse 
that is almost incredible in variety and 
ingenuity: Every imaginable insult to 
integrity and intelligence; disparage- 
ment of character and reputation; 
charges of dishonesty and mendacity. 

Here are empty threats couched in 
pretentious legalistic jargon; faked-up 
documents designed to fool and 
frighten the ignorant; and worst of 
all, perhaps, implied threats to injure 
the debtor socially or with his em- 


BY ROY W. 


Think Twice Before 


You Give Overdue 
Accounts to a 
“Collection Service” 


Their iron-handed, insulting meth- 
ods will ruin your good will, says 
this writer, who quotes a few hor- 


rible examples to prove the point. 


JOHNSON 


ployer. Here, in short, is pretty much 
of the whole reptilian paraphernalia. 
And all of it mailed to me or to my 
friends by total strangers in the name 
and by authority of business men with 
whom we have dealt, frequently for 
many years—business men to whom 
the confidence and good will of cus- 
tomers and prospects is of vital im- 
portance. 

You might be surprised to know 
(which you will not from me) how 
many of those in whose names this 
nauseous matter is disseminated are 
advertisers, spending money with con- 
siderable Javishness for the purpose of 
building good will, and as a reminder 
that they are pleasant people to deal 
with. I will go so far as to say that 
some of the sales executives who read 
this article might be startled and 
slightly embarrassed at sight of some 
of the documents I have accumulated. 

I can tell one SALES MANAGEMENT 
subscriber here and now what his mel- 
lifluous radio advertising reminds me 
of. It recalls the servant of his com- 
pany who wrote to me that “illness is 
no excuse, unemployment is no ex- 
cuse,” and unless he received $10.36 
from me before nine oclock on Friday 
morning I would be prosecuted for 
BREACH OF CONTRACT. That, he 
reiterated at some length, would be 
very, very serious; and in proof there- 
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KS TP 


announces 


NEW TRANSMITTER 
LOCATION and MODERNIZATION 


to give you 
Greater Coverage in the Northwest 
FOR ADVERTISERS FOR LISTENERS 


@ High Fidelity with the Strongest Signal in the @ A signal of 70,000 microvolts (70 millivolts) in down- 
Metropolitan Area . . . 600% increase in signal town Saint Paul and Minneapolis. 
strength. @ Ai fidelity of tone, faithful reproduction and 
@ Greatly increased coverage in the trading area of unexcelled reception at all times under any and all 
Minnesota where 81.2 cents of every retail dollar weather conditions. 
oe spot. 7 The exclusive Minnesota outlet for the cuperb 
@ = The greatest value per radio dollar... in the entire programs of the Nation’s Leading Network... 
Northwest. N.B.C.’s Red and Blue. 


It is with a feeling of pride and our sincere desire to continue to merit your patronage and 
to serve others that we place at your disposal the increased facilities of our $300,000.00 
modernization program ... that KSTP shall continue to be known as THE NORTHWEST'S 
LEADING RADIO STATION.* 


*PROOF OF POPULARITY 
Actual recorded facts from a station check made during the entire week of October 10, 1936: 
KSTP pa Second Station a. 
Local - - - 55 = 64.0% Local - + + 24 = 44.5% 
National - - 31 = 36.0% National - - 30 = 55.5% 
Total- - 86 = 61.5% Total- - 54 38.5% 


MINNEAPOLIS 


| r | J SAINT PAUL 


NORTHWEST'S LEADING RADIO STATION 


25,000 WATTS 


For Rates and Schedules, Address: KSTP, MINNEAPOLIS - ST. PAUL. MINN, 
or our Exclusive NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: In New, York, Chicago, 
Detroit. and San Francisco—Paul H, Raymer Company. 


of he quoted choice bits from an Act 
of Congress which was almost as ap 
plicable to the circumstances as the 
Pandects of Justinian. 

In this same series of letters there 
was one particular specimen accusing 
me of such depths of moral turpitude 
that I sent it to the president of the 
company, asking him if he thought his 
delinquent customers had really be- 
come the unmitigated scoundrels this 
language would imply. In due course 
he replied, and there were ice crystals 
on the envelope. He had looked up 
my account: The amount as stated was 
correct, and it was long past due. He 
therefore failed to see where there was 
the slightest reason for my failure to 
remit. And that was that. 

I don’t suppose that he troubled 
himself to read his agent’s opinion of 
my private character. Or perhaps he 
figured that my good will wasn’t worth 
$10.36, or the fractional share of it 
he might have gotten if I had te- 
mitted. Maybe it isn’t at that, though 
there have been several occasions since 
upon which I might have done his 
company considerably more than ten 
dollars’ worth of damage. 

But what I would like to know is 
how many of the reputable business 
men who employ this class of service 
ever do trouble themselves to read the 
abusive and scurrilous communications 
which their servants send out. In 
these days, of all times in the history 
of business, delinquency is certainly 
not necessarily synonymous with dis- 
honor. I wonder how many of them 


stop to realize that these letters are 
virtually their own letters, though they 
would hardly stoop low enough to be 
guilty of writing them; that though 
the hand may be the hand of Esau, 
the voice is the voice of Jacob, and it 
is Jacob's good will, not Esau’s, that 
is jeopardized. 

I wonder how many stop to realize 
further that, even though they may 
approve of the letters in the solicitor’s 
portfolio, they have no possible way 
of protecting themselves against the 
use of other communications of 
which they do not approve. Once the 
agent gets away with the names of 
their customers, they have no control 
whatever over what it may say to them 
—or what it may try to do to them. 

Not by any manner of means does 
the printed follow-up always tell the 
whole story. In Newark, N. J., for 
example, an outfit of this character 
not long since had the singular and 
painful misfortune to land in court on 
a charge of usury. This particular 
crew operated a loan-shark enterprise 
as a sub rosa adjunct of the business. 
They approached the debtor with an 
impressive document embellished with 
red seals, purporting to be a “court 
order” empowering them to inventory 
the household furniture for seizure 
and sale. Getting admission on this 
pretext, they worked on the fear of 
the debtor until it appeared that the 
only way to ‘‘save” the furniture was 
to borrow the money from the sab 
rosa loan company to pay the obdur- 
ate creditor. A racket pure and simple 


Fast Cooking for a Fast Train: This “Zephyrette,” hostess on the Burlington R.R.’s 
Denver Zephyr streamliner, demonstrates how easy it is to prepare a meal in a hurry 
with a Hormel soup vegetable-beef pie in the stainless kitchen of the Zephyr’s diner. 
With the fair sex in mind, the Budd Co., train builders, installed outlets for electric 
curling irons; radios in every stateroom; individually controlled air conditioning for 


each stateroom, and other useful gadgets. 


For further news of Hormel’s “speed cook- 


ing” see page 760. 
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of course, and a particularly vicious 
and cruel racket. But the real point 
of the story lies in the fact that it was 
the legitimate accounts of entirely 
reputable and responsible business 
houses, mostly in New York, that 
made the racket possible. 

That is only the one exceptional in- 
stance in which some poor debtor had 
the royal guts to appeal to Caesar, 
while the perpetrators at the same time 
had been so maladroit as to fall foul 
of the law. Such conjunctions of cir- 
cumstances are extremely rare, how- 
ever, and heaven alone knows how 
many more or less similar iniquities 
are being nurtured and supported by 
legitimate business men. I am assured 
by some of my good friends in the 
legal profession that collection agency 
rackets are thicker than grasshoppers. 


The Damage Is Lasting 


In short, the company which hands 
its customers over to outside agents 
merely on the strength of a persuasive 
solicitation simply has no idea what 
insults and indignities may not be 
heaped upon them in its name, and 
ostensibly by its order. To the brass 
hats in the accounting department that 
may perhaps not seem to be a matter 
of much consequence. But it ought, 
I should think, to be of at least some 
passing interest to the sales depart- 
ment. 

And in any event it seems to me 
that the likelihood of lasting damage 
to the company good will is out of all 
proportion to the picayunish amounts 
that are collectible by such methods. 
It hardly seems common sense to risk 
making enemies at this rate, on the 
off chance of collecting a fractional 
slice of debts averaging somewhere 
between eight and ten dollars. That, 
at any rate, is the average of the debts 
represented in my Museum of De- 
rogatory Communications, and I 
imagine it fairly typical of the gen- 
eral average of accounts considered 
“unimportant” enough to be tossed to 
the wolves. “Unimportant’” is good; 
when the damage that may be done by 
the active resentment of any one of 
them is unpredictable and incalculable. 

My thought in general is that ad- 
vertising has a hard enough row to 
hoe ahead of it without making it any 
harder than is really necessary. And if 
I were responsible today for an ad- 


vertising investment, I would certain- : 


ly do some investigating along these 
lines. I’ve talked with a number of 
sales executives who assured me con- 
fidently that nothing of the sort could 
happen to their customers—and they 
didn’t know what they were talking 
about. 
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..- FROM THE URGE-TO-BE 
SPRINGS THE URGE-TO-BUY 


WHEN John Dinosaur, Jr. first “made 
fire” by twirling a sharp stick between 
his palms, he obeyed a primitive impulse: 
the same impulse that prompts Mr. and 
Mrs. John Homer, in the frosty fall of 
1936, to go out and buy the latest in 
home heating. 


Up through the dogged centuries man 
has climbed far. Food, light, heat, cold... 
all are his at the touch of a button. Yet, 
change his horizons; peel off his outer 
trappings; and what do you find? 


Basically and emotionally John Dinosaur 
and John Homer are the same. Both feel 
the same urge to be, to do, to get ahead. 
Both are moved by the same impulses. 
Both are spurred by the same instincts. 


You ask: What has all this to do with 
Better Homes & Gardens? 


More than you think! Better Homes & 
Gardens believes that it takes emotion to 
move merchandise. It believes that home 
and garden (and all that goes with it) are 
the richest source of that emotion. For here 
is the Theatre of Life. Here is Real Ad- 
venture...not the gossamer day dreams of 
fiction but the colorful realities of life! 


Remember that the editorial concept of 
Better Homes & Gardens was not merely 
unique...it was heroic! Here was a mag- 
azine that dared to be different; that had the 
courage to throw overboard the hide- 


BETTER HOMES 
& GARDENS 


 reacuine 1,400,000 ramities 
AMERICA’S MASS-CLASS HOME MARKET 


oes @ & @ © ®@ @ 


bound rules for building a magazine of 
large circulation; a magazine that devoted 
itself, from stem to stern, to HOME. 


Yet, by that very process, Better Homes 
& Gardens immediately achieved distinc- 
tion; immediately supplied what had 
been sadly lacking: a straight lineapproach 
to America’s great HOME market. 


In its finest sense, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens always has been...and always will 
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be...a storehouse of perpetual emotion, 
Open any issue! See how its pages are 
filled with the romance of living. See how 
its editors consistently create the mood 
that is the sure prelude to purchase. See 
how its advertising pages thus become 
a continuation, rather than a contradiction, 
of its editorial pages. 


Only then will-you understand why 
Better Homes & Gardens is so rich in 
Buy-ological Urge. 

Perhaps this explains why Better Homes 
& Gardens... for 34 consecutive months 
..-has shown a healthy advertising gain 
over the same months of previous years. 
An outstanding record; a record packed 
with sales-significance for you! Meredith 
Publishing Company, Des Moines 


RE x POLK SURVEY: In the latest 


Polk market study, covering 17 leading na- 
tional magazines in 18 representative cities, 
Better Homes & Gardens tops them all in 
home ownership and automobile owner- 
ship: the two great indices of buying power. 


More Reports on 1935-36 Sales Films 


and Comments from Sponsors on Results 


So many interesting industrial pictures 
turned up in our annual survey this year 
that Sales Management was unable to print 
as many reports as we wished to include in 
the October 10 issue. We present another 


group here. 


(In connection with this material, readers are referred to Section 
III of our annual special issue, “Managing Salesmen in 1937,” 
dated October 10. In that section will be found reviews of scores 
of industrial films of all kinds—motion pictures and slides cover- 
ing dealer and jobber relations problems, pictures for sales train- 
ing. and films of general advertising character, including those 
used by salesmen for direct use with consumers.—THE EDITORS. 


Motion Pictures 


“Clearosol Processed Mobiloil,” “Touring Through Socony- 
land” (New York and New England), and “Touring Through 
Soconyland” (Pennsylvania)—Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine. 
(Loucks and Norling) all 16 mm., silent movies, Automotion 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To advertise the company’s products. The 
Clearosol film covers the technical features of Clearosol refined 
Mobiloil in a non-technical manner through the use of animated 
cartoons. Touring films call attention to Socony-Vacuum road 
maps and touring information service for convenience and assist- 
ance of motorists. 

DISTRIBUTION: Films originally made for continuous show- 
ing at the company’s Rockefeller Center exhibit but, on request, 
copies are loaned for showings at clubs, schools and other gath- 
erings. Products and matters concerning their use are displayed 
in panels on either side of the film. Touring Bureau at exhibit 
operates daily, including Sundays and holidays, to supply route 
information and road maps. 

RESULTS: ‘Films attract much attention and stimulate inter- 
est in products among the 7,000 or more visitors per day.” 


“Alternating Current Motors”—Otis Elevator Co. (Otis Ele- 
vator Co.) 3 reels, 16 mm., silent movie, Bell & Howell, Eastman, 
Ampro, and Victor equipment. 


SALES PROBLEM: To provide an educational advertising me- 
dium. 


DISTRIBUTION: Film available on request or through various 
branch offices of Otis. 


RESULTS: “Reactions from technical associations and schools 
to this film have been excellent.” 


“Horse Power in Action”—Horse & Mule Association of 
America. (Chicago Film Laboratory, Inc.) 2 reels, 35 mm., sound 
movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: To educate the public on better types of 
horses and mules. To show how pulling contests test animals, 
what types are most in demand, and how they may be used most 
effectively in farm work. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through motion picture theatres. The Horse 
& Mule Association circularizes county agents, vocational teachers, 
bankers in smal! towns, and firms handling harnesses and other 
horse and mule supplies, to get them interested in obtaining local 
showings. A five-dollar fee is charged for the use of the film. 
“We figure,” says one of the Association officers, “that if local 
people are not interested enough to make up a jackpot of $5 
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they would not give the picture adequate local advertising or pro- 
motion. People appreciate things that cost something.” 

RESULTS: To July 14, 1936, 172 showings had been made 
attended by more than 50,000 people. Ten prints are in use, 
four for the South and six for the North. (There are slight 
differences in the northern and southern films in accordance with 
differences in agriculture.) Twenty more prints have been or- 
dered for use during the current Winter season. Manufacturers, 
dealers, jobbers, and retailers all like the film. 


“The Milky Way’—The Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 
sociation, Inc., Health Education Department. (Cinelab, Inc.) 
1 reel, 16 mm., silent movie, Victor equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To increase the consumption of milk. 


DISTRIBUTION: Film used by staff members as a part of a 
lecture program primarily before schools and civic groups. This 
film is part of a general educational program sponsored by the 
Health Education Department in which this body cooperates with 
Boards of Education, Boards of Health, Civic and Social Wel- 
fare agencies and Parent-Teachers organizations. With the film 
a teacher's guide is used which is sent prior to the showing of the 
film. 

RESULTS: “We feel that this film does a splendid job for 
the organization in increasing the consumption of milk. We feel 
that motion picture films are one of the main media for getting 
a message across with all groups. With the sound film, which is 
here to stay, the impression is received by the eye and ear simul- 
taneously, which makes a much deeper impression than the silent 
film. We believe that in the future the films that will be cre- 
ated by this department will carry a sound track.” 


“Millions for Defense”—Great Lakes Steel Corp. (Metro- 
politan Motion Picture Co.) 1 reel, 16 mm., sound movie, Ampro 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To provide a general advertising film for 
showing at the Great Lakes Exposition in Cleveland. Further 
distribution not yet planned. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown at the company’s exhibit at the Great 
Lakes Exposition. 


RESULTS: “Serving very well to attract attention to the Great 
Lakes steel exhibit.” 


To bring home the importance of bread in the diet . . . from 
Standard Brands’ “Accent on Bread.” 


“Accent on Bread”’—Standard Brands, Inc. 35 mm., sound 
movie. 


SALES PROBLEM: To show the value of bread in the diet. 


DISTRIBUTION: Shown for the first time at the Baking In- 


dustry National Conference and Exposition, Atlantic City, Septem- 
ber 26 to October 1. 
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three sales films covering (1) the complete line of products; 
(2) users in New York City; and (3) new models and unusual 
applications.—The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. First film 
made by Castle Films, Inc., latter two by Elliott Addressing Ma- 
chine Co., 16 mm., silent movies. Keystone equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To provide a means tor displaying and 
demonstrating forty-eight models of machines—a task otherwise 
impossible. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown by Elliott salesmen by appointment, 
often before groups where there is a group-selling problem. Als 
shown by foreign offices and agencies. 

RESULTS: “Our salesmen are enthusiastic about these films 
and we are already planning others. The films enable the men 
to show prospects mechanical features of our machines that could 
not be as well presented otherwise. In these films one model 
follows another in rapid succession and we furnish the salesmen 
with a keyed script so that they talk as the picture runs. They 
also have a portfolio of samples of work keyed to the film to show 
the product demonstrated in the picture. These films have been 
used extensively at business shows and have attracted consider- 
able attention. One is an important part of the exhibit we have 
in the Direct Mail Advertising Association traveling show. It 
is our plan to have applicational films later on—tax work, in- 
surance, payrolls, etc.” 


“Silent Servant”—Long Island Lighting Company. (Caravel) 
214 reels, 16 mm., sound movie ; ; 

SALES PROBLEM: To show the manufacture and uses of gas. 

DISTRIBUTION: To be arranged. Film released October 1, 
1936. 


“Outdoors in Colorado”—Rock Island Lines. (Designers & 
Architectural Decorating Co.) 3 reels, 16 mm., sound movie, Bell 
& Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To increase travel to the Colorado vaca- 
tion land. 

DISTRIBUTION: Principally through schools. Also shown 
to prospective travel parties in clubs, etc., and shown at the Rock 
Island Line exhibit at the Texas Centennial. 

RESULTS: Film very well received. A typical comment from 
Paul G. Edwards, director, Visual Instruction, Chicago Board of 
Education: “We have just finished previewing your Colorado 
16 mm. motion picture—‘Outdoors in Colorado’—and find it one 
of the best we have ever seen of this type. We will see that these 
films receive wide circulation throughout the schools of Chicago.” 


“The Courage of Kay”—Edison Electric Institute. (Mason 
Wadsworth) 4 reels, 16 and 35 mm., sound movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: ‘To promote modernization and improve- 
ment of the home kitchen by electrification. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through electric utilities and manufacturers 
of electrical equipment and builder groups interested in home 
modernization. 


“Riding Skyward”—Otis Elevator Co. (Otis Elevator Co.) 
2 reels, 16 mm., silent movie, Bell & Howell, Eastman, Ampro 
and Victor equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To provide a general and advertising 
publicity film. 

DISTRIBUTION: Film available on request or through various 
branch offices of Otis. 

RESULTS: “The general reaction to this film has been excellent 
as proved by a large file of commendatory letters in this office.” 


“Here’s How”—Grand Valley Brewing Co. (Metropolitan 
Motion Picture Co.) 1 reel, 35 mm., sound movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: To explain to the consuming public the 
difference between beer and ale; to show wholesomeness of in- 
gredients, sanitation. Friars’ Ale was not mentioned in the movie 
at all, but advertising was put over by signs in the brewery, labels, 
cases and the name on workmen's shirts. 

DISTRIBUTION: In motion picture theatres through a regular 
film exchange. Wholesalers invited retailers to visit the theatre 
where the picture was shown. Main object, however, was con- 
sumer advertising. 

RESULTS: “Everybody thought picture excellent, educational 
and entertaining. However, we found the booking agent very lax 
and unbusinesslike. Dealers would be informed of the showing 
but frequently did not see picture when visiting theatre on specified 
date, as the booking date would be arbitrarily changed. Where 
shown as scheduled, the plan was a big success. The advent of 
the ‘double feature’ for 25c makes shows so long that it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to book advertising films.” 


“Hell Wouldn’t Have Him” and “Acceleration, Brakes and 
Brains”—Bruce Dodson & Company. (Colvin Co.) 1 reel each, 
16 mm., sound movies, Bell & Howell equipment. 
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SALES PROBLEM: “Hell Wouldn’t Have Him”: to further 
educational work along accident prevention lines; to interest 
drivers of heavy and light trucks. “Acceleration, Brakes and 
Brains’: to promote sales through the functioning of the com- 
pany’s safety engineering department; to present a strong story on 
accident prevention in heavy trucking. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through the company’s field safety en- 
gineers. 

RESULTS: “Hell Wouldn't Have Him" just being released. 
"Acceleration, Brakes and Brains’’: ‘Reaction excellent. Execu- 
tives of Employers Reinsurance Corporation, Kansas City, says it 
is the finest safety film on heavy trucking they have ever seen. 
Excellent reaction from operators, employes and drivers.” 


Hoodooed, 
they go up to 
the front door 
with a mental 

picture of a 


turndown 
before the bell 
is rung. 
Let's analyze 
this. 


Salesmen watched themselves fail or succeed . . . from one of 
Westinghouse’s education slide films. 


Slide Films 


“What Every Woman Should Know About Beauty and 
Hiealth’—Omar Bakeries. (Chicago Film Laboratory) 16 mm., 
sound slide, DeVry equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To explain to consumers the value of 
Omar 800 bread which is made with 12% milk solids, thus em- 
bodying a high calcium content. 

DISTRIBUTION: Film shown to consumers in homes, lodge 
rooms, churches and theatres at which the company serves a 
luncheon of their own products. Immediately after the showing 
names and addresses of the women attending are tabulated and 
these are turned over to salesmen for follow-up calls. 

RESULTS: Film has been shown to approximately 40,000 
housewives in the four cities (Milwaukee, Columbus, Indianapolis, 
Omaha) where the company gives bakery service to the home. 


Series of ten educational sound slide films—Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. (Spoor & Ahbe Film Corp.) 
16 mm., sound slides, Illustravox equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To train salesmen. 

DISTRIBUTION: Film service is sold to distributors and 
dealers at the beginning of the year. Films are released about 
every two weeks. 

RESULTS: “In our opinion sound slide films fill an important 
need in educational work. They can also be used to introduce new 
sales activity. All Westinghouse jobber salesmen are equipped 
with some type of sound slide equipment. Thus, a sales story or 
campaign can be carried direct to the man at point of sale in its 
original state. Consumer films are also becoming more popu- 
lar. This is due to the fact that sound slide film equipment is 
now €asily portable. We are very enthusiastic about the sound 
slide films produced for us this year.” 


“Cold Alone Is Not Enough”’—Ice Refrigeration Bureau. 
(AudiVision, Inc.) 35 mm., sound slide, I!lustravox equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To instruct the public on the necessity for 
humidity and air washing and air changing in food storage in 
addition to proper temperatures. The film dramatizes the story 
of two young married couples showing the complete story of ice 
refrigeration and its advantages from the consumer viewpoint. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown first to ice service men, then used 
as a sales tool by ice manufacturers and dealers who in turn offer 
the film to clubs, meetings, etc. 
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But, when your prospects enter the store, are 

they greeted with a colorful reminder of YOUR 
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RESULTS: “Enthusiastic dealer acceptance, demands for more 
productions in 1937, and requests for more and better tie-ups 
to aid in arranging continuous showings by professional operators.” 


“Objections Overruled,” “Something New in an Art School,” 
“An Agreeable Prospect” and “Your Ship Is Coming in”— 
—Kelvinator Corporation. (Wilding Picture Productions) all 
16mm., silent slides, Society for Visual Education equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To provide a service to distributors for 
training dealer salesmen and to train distributors’ personnel and 
wholesale men. 

DISTRIBUTION: By factory representatives who conduct 
schools and by distributors who use films in training salesmen for 
dealers. Material in film ties up with sales training manuals and 
other material. 

RESULTS: “Excellent.” 


“Inside Sales Force” and “Telling the Laundry Story”— 
Laundry-owners National Association. (AudiVision) 35 mm., 
sound slides, Spencer equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: “Inside Sales Force’: to overcome lack 
of sales-mindedness on the part of plant workers. “Telling the 
Laundry Story’: to overcome any objections on the part of con- 
sumers to laundry service by training routemen to tell a convincing 
story about the values in this service. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through association field men and before 
local, state and national conventions of laundry owners. Also 
shown to visitors at the association headquarters. A “Guide” to 
assist meeting leaders in presenting the film is furnished with each 
picture. 

RESULTS: “The best endorsement of the visual program is the 
demand from member users for additional films. We have pre- 
pared to date two series of films and guides, 18 for routemen’s 
training, and 2 for consumer education, and are receiving numerous 
requests for more of this practical material.” 

Typical comments from laundry owners: “After hearing our 
men handle the demonstration interviews after the showing of the 
last film, and recalling the demonstration after the first film, I 
appreciate how splendid this course has been. We are starting 
the series through for a second time at the request of our men.” 


Office employes learn how to become sleuths for leads . . . from 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp.’s “Everybody’s Doing It.” 


“Know Your Oil—Richfield Oil Corp. of New York. (Audi- 
Vision, Inc.) sound slide. 

SALES PROBLEM: To establish for salesmen and dealers the 
most effective methods for selling Richfield premium quality motor 
oil and to help them increase the ratio of oil sales to gasoline sales. 

DISTRIBUTION: See comment under this head for “There 
Is a Reason for Richfield,’ October 10 SM. 

RESULTS: See comment under this head for “There Is a 
Reason for Richfield, October 10 SM. 


“Everybody's Doing It”—Standard Gas Equipment Corpora- 
tion. (AudiVision, Inc.) 16 mm., sound slide. 

SALES PROBLEM: To show utility companies’ general em- 
ployes how to help get leads for appliance sales and to tell story 
of Standard Gas ranges and how to sell them. 

DISTRIBUTION: By Standard Gas salesmen before groups of 
utility company employes. 

RESULTS: “Very good. One utility had 90 showings to 
3,000 employes in various branches.” 


“Shifting Into High”—Stewart-Warner Corporation, Alemite 
Division (Vocalpix) 35 mm. silent slide, Society for Visual 
Education equipment. 
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SALES PROBLEM: To train dealers to sell Winter lubricants. 

DISTRIBUTION: Factory representatives showed film to forty- 
three distributors in August by holding meetings in seven key 
cities. Then the distributors, equipped with film and projectors, 
immediately began holding dealer meetings. A program of four 
hundred meetings was planned to take place before the seasonal 
campaign for Fall was to start. 


“What Every Grocer Should Know About Women”—Omar 
Mills, Ine. (Chicago Film Laboratory) 16 mm., silent slide, 
DeVry equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To analyze for the grocer the eight differ- 
ent types of women who enter his store and to suggest the one 
best way to deal with each type. Flour is used as the example in 
showing how to appeal to each group. 

DISTRIBUTION: Salesmen get permission from the grocer 
to show the film to his clerks. Also shown before meetings of 
grocers. Immediately after the showing of the film the salesmen 
pass out examination blanks to the audience. If the grocer and 
his clerks fill out these papers and send them to the company’s 
educational director, each receives a diploma and a pencil with 
his mame engraved on it if he has “passed” the course satis- 
factorily. 

RESULTS: Favorably commented on by many grocers. Ex- 
ample: “I now have classified all of our regular customers since 
completing the course, and find it easy to classify them. ‘There 
are easily eight types of customers which we meet every day. By 
following the suggestions for each type given in your course, I 
find it is much easier to serve them and to please them, Any 
customer likes the clerk better and buys more if she is served the 
way she wants to be. Your course helps us to do just that.” 


“A Finance Plan That Any Man or Woman Can Understand” 
—Commercial Credit Company. (Advertising Film Associates.) 
Sound slide film. 

SALES PROBLEM: To explain the official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit 6% Time Payment Plan to consumers. This 
film is a successor to a film covering the same subject matter which 
was designed for training Chrysler salesmen in the details of the 
credit plan. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through Chrysler dealers to consumers. 

RESULTS: “2,000 prints in use by Chrysler products dealers. 
A survey conducted some time after the distribution had been ef- 
fected disclosed almost unanimous enthusiasm among the dealers 
and very effective use of these films in connection with other pro- 
ductions sponsored by the Chrysler organization.” 


“U. S. Royal Master”—U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. (Audi- 
Vision, Inc.) 16 mm., sound slide, Illustravox equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To aid U. S. salesmen in introducing to 
the trade the U. S. Royal Master, a premium priced tire. 

DISTRIBUTION: By U. S. salesmen in trade sales meetings. 

RESULTS: “It would be difficult to determine how much a 
part this film had in promoting the tremendous enthusiasm with 
which the Royal Master was received by the trade. However, 
we are sure that it played an important part.” 


“You'll Be Safer on U. S. Royals”—U. S. Rubber Products, 
Inc. (AudiVision, Inc.) 16 mm., sound slide, Illustravox equip- 
ment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To translate the product-selling story into 
simple selling talks which can be used on the drive or in the 
service court at any service station. 

DISTRIBUTION: By U. S. salesmen at trade sales meetings. 
Booklet reviewing contents of film is distributed to audience. 

RESULTS: “This film has only just been released during the 
last few weeks but already enough extremely favorable comment 
has been received to assure us that the film is doing a good con- 
structive job in tying up tire sales to local and national safety 
campaigns.” 


“Balanced Selling”—U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. (Audi- 
Vision, Inc.) 16 mm., sound slide, Illustravox equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To show service station personnel how 
tire sales and service help increase sale of all merchandising 
and services offered by the oil company service station. Company 
says: “In all our efforts to cooperate with oil companies in pro- 
moting the sale of tires and tubes, we must bear in mind that 
such sales are second in importance to the sale of petroleum 
products, both in the division of the motorist’s maintenance dol- 
lar and in their importance to the oil company. We must show 
how tire sales fit into their over-all selling job.” 

DISTRIBUTION: By U. S. salesmen at trade sales meetings. 
Booklet reviewing contents of film is distributed to audience. 

RESULTS: “The problem of how to secure balanced sales at 
the station probably ranges first in importance with the oil com- 
panies’ retail sales executives. The executives of those companies 
who sell U. S. tires have been unanimous in their enthusiasm over 
this contribution from U. S. toward the solution of this problem 
of balanced selling.” 
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Cutting and Changing Territories 


without Friction with Salesmen 


Stromberg not only makes a thorough analysis of areas to 


be reallocated, but brings the salesmen into the job of ter- 


ritory planning. Result: Satisfied and more efficient men. 


EALLOCATING #§s sales _terri- 

tories is always a delicate job. 

Salesmen instinctively object 

to having their territory cut, 
regardless of how large it is, how lit- 
tle business they are getting from out- 
lying districts, or how much time and 
expense is involved in working it. 
Someone has said that if Alaska were 
a part of a New York salesman’s ter- 
ritory, and his employer wanted to put 
another salesman there, the New York 
salesman would object. 


Ward R. Hickok, 
vice-president, 
Stromberg 
Electric Co. 


And yet sales territories can be re- 
allocated, existing territories can be 
trimmed, and new territories can be 
created, without friction and to the 
genuine benefit of all concerned, if the 
task is properly handled. 

Take the case of Stromberg Electric 
Co., Chicago. During the past two 
years, Stromberg has carved out no 
less than 11 entirely new territories by 
taking parts of previously existing 
ones and there has been no trouble 
at all, according to Ward R. Hickok, 
vice-president in charge of sales. Each 
of the new territories has been and is 
producing satisfactorily. In fact, some 
of the new territories have done bet- 
ter than the old ones from which they 
were taken. 

Before suggesting such _ realloca- 
tions, the management makes a very 
thorough analysis of conditions, then 
presents facts and figures in a frank, 
personal discussion with each of the 
salesmen concerned. No arbitrary 
action is taken without warning. The 
salesmen appreciate the management's 
consideration, and in most cases they 
are convinced that they actually can 
earn more net income for themselves 
in the smaller territory. 
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The management is materially aided 
in making such analyses, and in pre- 
senting the facts to the salesmen con- 
cerned, by a Buying Power Survey 
published quarterly by the Office 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Institute, 
of which the company is a member. 
This survey shows for each of 29 buy- 
ing areas the company’s own per- 
centage of sales, that for the industry 
as a whole, and a buying power index. 

“We begin by making a thorough 
analysis of several contiguous terri- 
tories,” Mr. Hickok said. “We know 
how much business we are getting 
there, what the potential is, and how 
much each of the salesmen is earning. 
Where a territory is large, the sales- 
man necessarily has to do a great deal 
of traveling to cover it. That takes 
time and involves expense. Naturally, 
then, he isn’t going to work distant 
parts of his territory as intensively as 
he does others. It is also to be ex- 
pected that if he would work a smaller 
territory more intensively, he would 
increase his sales there. 


When a Loss Means a Gain 


“We total up his orders for the past 
two years or so, consider how much 
business he got in the outlying dis- 
tricts, how much time he spent there, 
and what his expenses were. 

“With these and other data in 
hand, we talk the matter over with 
each salesman affected by the contem- 
plated change. We show him the facts 
and figures and encourage him to co- 
operate in considering them with an 
open mind. He may stand to lose, say, 
$200 a year in commissions by giving 
up this distant part of his territory, 
but in doing so, he probably will save 
more than that on his expenses. 

“The Index probably shows in addi- 
tion that he isn’t getting the full po- 
tential in his local territory. By giv- 
ing up this distant section, he will 
have much more time to devote to 
local and nearby districts, with the re- 
sult that his sales will increase there 
and he probably will earn as much, 
if not more, and his expenses will be 
lower. At the same time, he appreci- 


ates the fact that we shall be getting 
better coverage. 

“Presented in this way, there is 
seldom great difficulty in convincing 
the salesmen concerned that the change 
is a desirable one, from every angle. 

“A few typical examples will illus- 
trate how the plan works out: 

“The Huntington, West Virginia, 
territory was carved from the Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, Pittsburgh, and Balti- 
more districts about a year ago. The 
parent territories have continued to do 
as well as before, while the new one 
has done as well as two of the others 
and better than a third one. 

“Baltimore was covered from Phila- 
delphia until about two years ago, 
when we made it a separate territory 
by taking parts of the Philadelphia, 
Reading, and Pittsburgh territories. 
The man there is doing about average, 
while the others are doing at least as 
well as before. 


Divide and Profit 


“Portland, Oregon, was taken en- 
tirely from Seattle and is now doing 
better than Seattle. 

“The Columbus, Ohio, territory 
was formed about six months ago by 
taking slices of Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati, and the change is working out 
well. 

“Part of Virginia formerly was 
covered from Washington and part 
from Knoxville; about a year and a 
half ago we set up Virginia as an in- 
dependent territory and it is now do- 
ing better than some of the older ones. 

“The whole: state of Texas used tu 
be covered by one man. He had an 
immense amount of traveling to do, 
of course, and his expenses were cor- 
respondingly high. We recently di- 
vided the state into three territories, 
giving him his choice, and he chose 
Houston; while we appointed other 
representatives with headquarters at 
Dallas and San Antonio. 

“Thus, in no case have the sales- 
men affected suffered; in numerous 
cases they have benefited by the 
change. And in every case the com- 
pany has secured better coverage, not 
only of the new territories created, but 
also of the old territories which were 
reduced to smaller size.” 


Sales Up, J & J Jumps Ads 


With sales “approximating a volume 
greater than at any time in our 50 years 
existence,” Johnson & Johnson has made 
an increase of its advertising in the last 
quarter of the year “‘on all major lines.” 
Nearly every manufacturing unit in the 
J & J factories at New Brunswick and Chi- 
cago has been operating at near capacity, 
ind hundreds of employes have been added, 
according to H. W. Roden, v.-p. and di- 
rector of merchandising. 
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GRAY-O REILLY 


1200 t 
nes to make sure 
ZUU Ul 
HIS machine is a shortometer. 
T'Samples of pastry are prepared and baked each as = Good Housekeeping baked twelve hundred pieces of 
nearly uniform as can be done with accurate methods 
and temperature control. 


In a recent test of a product offered for advertising, 


pastry and broke them on its shortometer. The “short- 
ness” of every piece was accurately measured. 

These samples are then broken on this machine. The Twelve hundred times to be sure! 
amount of pressure required to break the samples meas- 


Painstaking care builds the confidence that women 
ures their “shortness.” 


have in Good Housekeeping and its advertising pages. 


Good Housekeeping 
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Instead of trying to wear down a P.A. with a verbal barrage, the salesman hands 
him this demonstration card, and in a second the P.A. may prove to himself that 


the Laucks showcard colors do not smudge. 


(The sketch is done in the Laucks 


product at one end of the card, in ordinary showcard paint at the other.) 


When the Buyer Is Bored by 
Too Much of the Old Sing-Song 


NJECTING visibility into selling 

is a vital part of the sales pro- 

gram at work for one of the West 

Coast's largest manufacturers, I. 
F. Laucks, Inc., makers of nearly 100 
specialties for the building trades. 
Not merely to say—but to show, is a 
sales approach applied to any and all 
of these products. 

A cartoon is the visual approach for 
one item in the Laucks line—water- 
proof showcard colors. The salesman 
hands a card to a purchasing agent, 
invites him to moisten a finger and 
rub it across the cartoon done in 
Laucks showcard colors at one end of 
the card, then across the cartoon at 
the opposite end, done in ordinary 
showcard colors. In the first instance, 
the questioning finger does not leave 
a smudge, and the point, the import- 
ant sales point in connection with this 
product, is quickly driven home. 

A bottle of water in which are float- 
ing two water-logged sticks of wood, 
glued together tightly to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of a Laucks water- 
proof glue, talks more loudly than 
any salesman could possibly do with- 
out hiring a hall. 

Similarly, the capacity of a paint 
produced by this firm and designed 
to cover even the most badly stained 
surface is not left to word-of-mouth 
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The L. F. Laucks company has 
grown from a small beginning 
16-years ago to an important in- 
dustrial position on the West 
Coast. Six plants are now oper- 
ated, two of these being on the 
East Coast. This firm has pio- 
neered in a number of building 
specialties, including a water-re- 
sistant glue with soy bean base, 
and during the past month it 
has introduced still another in- 
novation to the building trade 
—a system of using glue in lieu 
of nails in home or commercial 


construction. 


We all ought to know by this time that the eye is quicker 


than the ear, and we ought to use more drama, showmanship 


and visual appeal in our personal selling. Here’s the way 


a West Coast building supply firm wins attention when other 


salesmen less well equipped get only a cold shoulder. 


BY 


chance. The salesman has exhibits in 
his portfolio to show how this paint 
reacts to the usual conditions in a sur- 
face to be redecorated—water stain- 
ing, discoloring due to age and 
usage, soil. It is the usual idea of the 
before-and-after, of course, but a 
visual approach that can never wear 
out, points out Sam Mullin, the sales 
manager behind the Laucks plan of 
selling. In a recent redecorating job 
on an Oakland high school this paint 
won out against stiff competition be- 
cause the Laucks representatives were 
on the job to demonstrate how this 
paint would cover the water spots 
which had ruined the appearance of 
the entire interior during a heavy rain 
occurring during an alteration. 

While the prepared working sample 
has its place in the Laucks plan and 
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must continue to do a sales job in 
many instances, the firm regards the 
best demonstration as the one done 
right on the job, as in the high school 
sale. Lacking this opportunity in all 
occasions, however, it seeks to inject 
visibility into the sales approach by 
demonstration schools. Right now, the 
sales department is conducting a series 
of “texture schools,’ staged separately 
for dealers’ and manufacturers’ sales- 
men handling the Laucks line. These 
schools have a curriculum of just one 
subject—the plastic paint produced 
under the name of ‘Laux Wall Tex- 
ture.” 

This is not a new product, by any 
means, but the firm feels that its many 
possibilities for texturing have not 
been realized by the men who sell this 
form of wall finish. So it brings them 
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Upstairs...BuT NOT UPSTAGE! 


... ASIDE 


Here’s how UPSTAIRS 
linage in The News has 


been growing: 
1951 
1952 
1955 
1954 
1955 
1956 (9 Mos.) 
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71.9 


‘ee years ago in the big boom era, about three-quarters 
of all the department store linage The News carried came 
from Basement departments ... And when mention of 
The News came up, some space buyers used to look 
down at their fingernails and say, ““Of course, if you want 
that kind ofa medium .. .” 


Came the depression and general Business dived for 


the cyclone cellar—but the bulk of our department store 
linage started to go Upstairs. Media Records has beer 
keeping tabs on the Upstairs-Downstairs linage since 
1931, and The News proportion of Upstairs (see ASIDE) 


has grown up from 58.1% to 71.9% this year—which 


gives The News the biggest Upstairs gain in New York. 
There isn’t any mystery about it. The Upstairs depart- 
ments just found out that their Downstairs departments 


sold a lot of goods through The News—came down off 


their high horse and upped the store’s space in The News 
The News now sells as well for the Upstairs departments 
as it did—or does—for the Downstairs departments . . . 
“If you want that kind of a medium”... you want The 
News. It doesn’t matter very much what your price 
bracket or prospect class: The News just has more 
prospects, more of them that buy—at a lower advertising 


cost!... Come up and see us sometime! 


NEW YORK’'S CONES picture NEWSPAPER 
220 East Forty-sEcOND STREET, NEw YorK 


Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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to a school for a collective demonstra- 
tion to show the paint actually tex- 
tured with trowels, celluloid triangles, 


eombs, whiskbrooms, sponges, the 
hands, to achieve a series of unusual 
surfaces; to demonstrate how it reacts 
to stencils; to reveal how the surfaces 
may be given Tiffany finishes, any 
number of gilt, bronze, or aluminum 
finishes for spectacular effects, or can 
be lacquered, sprayed with oil or 
casein-bound paints. 

Of course, the dealer or salesman 
might learn of all this in an available 
booklet on texturing, but it is found to 
be vastly more effective to show him 
via the lecture platform. Laucks 
schools are held at frequent intervals 
throughout the year in West Coast 
cities, and, for eye-emphasis, cover 
just one item in the line at a time. 

If a factual sales principle cannot 
be demonstrated in a working sample 
or in any other form, it can always be 
conveyed by a photograph, this com- 
pany’s experience attests. This is the 
case of a sales point in connection 
with one of its paint products. To 
demonstrate pictorially that this paint 
will not catch as much dirt as ordinary 
paints, a panel of wood was coated 
with alternating strips of the Laucks 
paint, semi-gloss oil paint, washable 
kalsomine, and gloss oil paint. The 
panel was placed in an air-tight cabi- 
net through which dust-laden currents 
of air were driven by an electric fan. 
(The dust used in this experiment was 
the ordinary “household variety,” 
taken from a vacuum cleaner bag.) 
After three weeks in the cabinet, the 
panel was removed, ready to pose for 
its demonstration photograph. The 
photograph clearly illustrates the 
claims made by its makers concerning 
resistance to dirt—and talks more 
emphatically than any verbal message 


could possibly do. 


House Organs Vital Aid 


Two tabloid house organs, one 
with 5,000 and the other with 10,000 
circulation, help the salesmen make 
visuai approaches to sales. A very 
ordinary issue is one that presents a 
half dozen photographs and descrip- 
tive facts concerning the jobs, while 
one that presents photographs and 
facts about 12 to 13 is not at all un- 
usual. It should be mentioned that the 
facts are facts, not garden-run, we-are- 
satisfied blurbs. Here is a sample cut- 
line: ‘One job that has aroused inter- 
est is the most talked of new spot in 
San Francisco’s famous Chinatown— 
The Lotus Cafe. Here a beautiful- 
brilliant blue was achieved for walls 
and ceilings by the bold admixture of 
11 pounds of blue Vello Tempero to 
five pounds of white Vello. . .” 
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Whatever is its problem in selling 
—from gaining more acceptance for 
an established product by demonstrat- 
ing uses in demonstration schools, to 
perfecting one-man working samples 
to be used across the desk or counter 

-this company finds that it is more 
quickly, efficiently solved by first ap- 
pealing to the eye. It has developed 
eye-salesmanship to a most interest- 
ing degree in its just-introduced box 
machines, affording a new use for the 
waterproof, self-bonding glue which 
is a leader in the Laucks line. The re- 


search department, which is an integral 
part of the Laucks company, not only 
developed a new method for the box 
industry, but the machines necessary 
to use the method; and these are go- 
ing the demonstration rounds of the 
box makers. (Machines are made 
available to the industry on a rental 
basis.) 

Perhaps, the hand is quicker than 
the eye in the sphere of magic, but in 
the science of selling, according to the 
Laucks experience in eye-selling, the 
eye is quicker than the ear! 


Do the Same People Buy the 
Same Magazine Monthafter Month? 


ROM a study made among 

5,407 people who bought 6,675 

magazines at newsstands last 

Spring, it is evident that the 
“new market’ opened up in any one 
month is quite small for the large cir- 
culation magazines. Only 4.7% of 
those purchasing the June issue of 
women’s magazines had never pur- 
chased a copy of the same magazine 
before. For the general monthlies and 
the general weeklies, the percentages 
were 8.5% and 2.9%. 

On the other hand, the movie 
magazines showed a wide departure 
in this respect, as 20.6% of them 
were newcomers. 

Questions naturally have 
such as: 


1. How regularly or frequently do 
newsstand buyers buy ? 


arisen, 


2. If newsstand buyers are. spas- 
modic, how can some magazines 
exist almost entirely on that mar- 
ket? And how can the uniformity 
in number or copies sold by news- 
stands from issue to issue be ex- 
plained ? 


3. Admittedly newsstand circulation 
represents circulation of the most 
voluntary type, but is this largely 
confined to any particular maga- 
zines and does it represent any 
particular types of buyers? 


McCall's employed a firm of inde- 
pendent investigators to study news- 


stand sales at 11 stands in ten cities 
and get the answers to these puzzling 
questions. In order to make a test that 
would be typical of normal conditions 
this survey was carried out over a 
period of one month. The investiga- 


Phillips Wyman, 
director of 
circulation, 
the MeCall 

Co. 


tors were at their newsstands every 
day (except Sundays) from May 8 to 
June 7, 1936.- They watched the pros- 
pective magazine buyer as he made his 
selection and recorded the method by 
which he made his purchase. They 
then questioned him regarding his 
purchases and finally recorded certain 
observations as the buyer was leaving 

By covering a whole month in this 
study each monthly magazine had an 
equal chance with all others. The 
weeklies had either four or five issues 
on the stands during the period. 

The detailed results have been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by McCall's, 
and the main features are also em- 
bodied as chapters in a 200-page 
board-bound book, out this week, by 


Regularity of Newsstand Buying 


General General Women’s Movie 

Weeklies Monthlies Magazines Group 
% % % % 
CONE DONONG ocbidaiccs becaccscesies 63.9 55.0 64.4 26.2 
Frequent buyers (2 issues out of 4).. 10.3 10.0 9.5 14.2 
Total of fairly regular buyers......... 74.2 65.0 73.9 40.4 
Intermittent buyers ................0: 22.9 26.3 21.4 38.1 

“New” buyers (bought no previous 

issue at a newsstand) ............ 2.9 8.5 4.7 20.6 
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Sen Chu’s figures were right, 
but the Tartar couldn’t add! 


Once, there lived in China, a sage called 
Sen Chu. A great mathematician, he be- 
lieved implicitly that numbers could explain 
the pattern of human life, that they could 
foretell the future. Sen Chu compiled long 
columns of figures to prove China could 
never be invaded. His figures were right, but 
his answer was wrong. For Sen Chu, his 
brilliant calculations on the table before 
him, was choked to death by the hands of 
an invading Tartar... who could not add. 
2 


OMETIMES like Sen Chu, when an adver- 

tiser lays out his sales promotion pro- 
gram, his figures are right but his answer 
is wrong. He forgets that the real power 
and influence that any newspaper exerts as 
an advertising medium in its community 
depend not alone upon the number of its 
readers but also... who they are, where they 
live, and why they buy the paper. 

In the case of Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, the character of their readers is de- 
termined by the very nature of their edi- 
torial and business policies. Owned solely 
by the men who produce them, these 
newspapers are free to give fearless edito- 
rial expression and to print the whole news 
without distortion, bias or partisanship. 


Such policies attract open-minded read- 
ers, the people who influence community 
opinion. Such policies are the chief circula- 
tion appeal to more than 2,000,000 daily 
purchasers of Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 

And 91.5% of Sctipps-Howard readers 
live within the city-trading-zone of those 23 
important markets in which the newspapers 
are published. Thus, your advertising dollar 
goes where buying power is concentrated 
and, hence, sales costs are lowest. When an 
advertiser uses Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
the answer is right as well as the figures. 
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president to make any expenditure for 
any purpose whatsoever connected 
with the Sahin that does not exceed 
the use of more than $10,000 at any 
one time. For instance, if this presi- 


Readers Who Did Not Buy Previous Issue 


General General Women’s 
Weeklies Monthlies Magazines 


Movie 
Group 


Did you read last issue? 


0 
Those who read last issue 
Subscription 
Bought from boy 
Borrowed 
Waiting Room 
Bought by family 


Yo To %o Jo 


26.0 y 18.3 
81.7 


20.0 
60.0 
20.0 


Phillips Wyman, director of circula- 
tion, the McCall Co., called “Maga- 
zine Circulation: An Outline of 
Methods and Meanings.’” The book 
makes it possible not only to under- 
stand an A.B.C. circulation statement 
but also to evaluate publishers’ claims 
about their circulations. Every phase 
of sale and distribution of magazines 
is covered in text and full-page illus- 
trations. 

Do newsstand magazine buyers 
read their favorite magazine only 
when they buy it or do some or many 


have other sources of copies? The 
investigators asked the question, “/f 
you did not buy the last issue at a 
newsstand, did you read it?’ The sur- 
vey answered this question as follows: 

All people were asked whether or 
not other members of their families 
bought copies of the magazines in the 
month when they did not. This was 
found to be the case with 15.8% of 
the buyers of women’s magazines, 
16.3% for general monthlies, 22.2% 
of the general weeklies and 9.4% of 
the movie magazines. 


dent wished to authorize the purchase 
of $10,000 worth of machinery and 
equipment for a certain purpose in 
one day, he had the authority. If 
later he wished to authorize the pur- 
chase of some other equipment, or 
authorize some extra-budget advertis- 
ing or selling plans, he had the au- 
thority. Or if he wished to hire em- 
ployes, he had an absolutely free hand 
in hiring anybody for any position if 
the salary did not exceed $10,000. If 
a committee of citizens called on this 
president and asked for a donation, he 
had the authority to issue a check to 
them immediately for any amount he 
saw fit to give. 

But in the case of any new ma- 
chinery or equipment or changes in 
the factory or employing anyone whose 
salary amounted to more than $10,000, 
he had to refer the matter to the 
executive committee. The executive 
committee had authority to act on any 
expenditures up to $50,000. In other 
words, this president, even in a deal 
that would lead to the use of $50,000, 
could get in touch with the three or 
four men on the executive committee 


How Newsstand Buyers Buy 


General General Women’s Movie 
Weeklies Monthlies Magazines Group 


and receive his authority. On all 
sums over $50,000, which of course 


Asked clerks for suggestions 
Looked through several 
Looked through this only 
Asked by name—no looking 
Picked this up—no looking 
Looked at all covers 

All other ways 


%o %o Jo 
0.2 0.2 
12.9 10.0 
11.8 9.2 
17.9 15.9 
49.5 57.2 
3.0 2.7 
4.7 4.8 
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Big Business’ Biggest Bugaboo— 
Too Much Expensive Red Tape 


(Continued from page 708) 


judgment, the custom of having the 
board approve moves that have already 
been done is not good business prac- 
tice. Either the executive in charge 
should have authority to do these 
things, or he should wait for action 
by the board. 

I can remember an instance where 
the president of a company, a man 
drawing a very large salary, did not 
have the authority to make a donation 
to the community chest of a town 
where the firm’s factory was located. 
Even if the donation were a com- 
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paratively small one, say $500, it, in 
common with other donations, had to 
be put up to the board of directors. 
Of course when his fellow citizens 
approached the president and asked 
for this donation, he had to make 
some excuse for the delay in giving 
them a reply; or, if he were frank, 
he would say the matter had to go to 
his board of directors, which of course 
did not help his prestige as president 
very much. 

The company to which I refer above 
—and it is a large one—authorizes its 


would embrace large purchases of raw 
materials or important changes in 
manufacturing, or the purchase of 
some other plant, it was necessary to 
refer the question for decision to the 
entire board of directors. 

The president in turn authorized 
experienced heads of departments and 
foremen to make expenditures up to 
certain amounts, the whole idea being 
to cut out as much red tape as pos- 
sible. At the same time it will be 
recognized that the responsibility 
placed upon the shoulders of these 
various important employes gave them 
more respect for their own jobs. In 
turn, they received greater respect 
from employes working under them. 

Of course, it is impossible for me 
in the space of this article to go into 
all the details of these arrangements, 
but any reader will gather the general 
idea that the object was to give the 
president in charge of the business a 
large measure of freedom, while at the 
same time the executive committee and 
board of directors were in touch with 
any contemplated major activities. 

As I have stated above, this plan 
has been in operation with a success- 
ful corporation for years. Naturally 
modifications would have to be made 
to the general plan to fit various lines 
of business. 
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ma “EDITORS 
Ma of these 27 
“=i Business Papers 


Travel 1,603,420 Miles 
Yearly Reporting Trade Winds 


HAT makes a publication read? 

Let’s ask the question another way. Why do you read a busi- 
ness paper? 
Isn’t the answer, “For ideas that will help me in my business.” These 
ideas may come from news items, from long articles, from scientific or 
market data, or the many other features to be found in the up-to-the- 
minute business paper. 
But the editors can’t get fresh, live editorial material by sitting at a 
desk, any more than you get orders that way. 
Hustling is required to get both. 
One, large reason why the 27 Business Papers sponsoring this cam- 
paign hold their positions of prominence is that their editors travel 
more than 1,600,000 miles every year, out in the field where ideas 
come from—the plants, the laboratories, the sales meetings, the 
counters, the buying offices, the inner executive offices. Fresh, live 
editorial sections provide a background which makes advertising pages 
pay dividends. 
During 1936 one magazine in this group sent an editor to the Leipzig 
Trade Fair—quite a hike. He spent three months studying European 
trends for his magazine’s readers. No wonder his magazine gets read. 
and delivers money’s worth to advertisers. 
Another publishing group maintains 26 editors in the field all the 
time—by bus, car, boat and rail they travel over 270,000 miles a 
year. It’s easy to understand why these magazines are prime, A No. 1] 
advertising mediums. 


The 27 Business Papers in this group are leading advertising mediums 
in their respective fields. Now you know one reason why. 
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STACK-GOBLE ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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400 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK ciTY 
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As you will recall, we started out with two pages a month 
during the months of April, May end June, and two pages in 
the same months in with a coupon on each. 
m addition, as you will 
recall, we sent out about 15,000 reprints of the ads to a 
selected list of restaurants in the Middle West and South. 
To date, the inquiries from this as well as your magazines 
have totaled 2258, and considering the fact that several 
restaurant chains wanted the material sent to al] of their 
restaurants, we ran over 2500 inquiries. This is certainly 
profitable adveFtTEMEECREEONseESPINe the cost of your 


publications. 


bug 
ve ines », 


Will you please express my thanks to all concerned for 

the splendid co-operation. We are making plans for our 
Fall advertising for which the momey is expected to be 
raised during the summer months. You can be assured that 
this advertising will be continued, with much larger spacey 
than that which was used before. I am very conficent tha 
there will be a page at least every month for a year. An 
@uring the heavy buying months, we probably will use at 
least two pages. 


Very truly yours, 


STACK-GOBLE ADVERTISING Al 
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space in the country today. 


BAKING AND 
FOOD FIELD 
Bakers Weekly 


Food 


Industries 


BUILDING AND CON. 
STRUCTION FIELD 
American Builder & Building 
Age 
Record 


Building Supply News 


Architectural 


BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVE FIELD 


Sales Management 


CHEMICAL FIELD 


nding PAPERS of the BUSINESS PR 


When selecting suitable magazines to feature in this 
cooperative advertising campaign, the object was to include only those 
which withstood the most acid of acid tests as to quality and performance. 
The 27 featured here are among the Cream of the Business Press, person- 


ally selected by a jury of the most competent buyers of business paper 
Of each magazine can be said, “It is honestly and ably edited and 


renders a real service to the trade, industry or profession it represents.” 


JEWELRY FIELD 


Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 


LAUNDRY FIELD 


Laundry Age 


MARINE FIELD 


Marine Engineering & Ship- 


ping Review 


Chemical and Metallurgical 


Iingineering 


KLECTRICAL FIELD 
Electrical World 


HOTEL AND 
RESTAURANT FIELD 

Hotel Management 

Hotel World-Review 


Restaurant Management 


METAL 
WORKING FIELD 

American Machinist 

Boiler Maker & Plate 


cator 


Fabri- 


Iron Age 

Machinery 

Product Engineering 
Steel 


OIL FIELD 


National Petroleum News 


RAILWAY FIELD 


Railway 
Railway 


Railway 


Age 
Electrical Engineer 
Engineering & Main- 


tenance 


Railway 


Railway 


Mechanical Engineer 
Signaling 


SHOE AND 
FOOTWEAR FIELD 


Boot & Shoe Recorder 
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SUPPLY NEWS 
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Railway Signaling 


TRUISM with which all 
’ advertising men should be 
familiar is that advertising is 
a part of the selling process: 
Advertising is simply an aid to selling. 
But do we sometimes forget this 
simple and fundamental truth? Do 
we sometimes become so involved in 
the processes of advertising that we 
come to think of it as something of 
itself ? 


Another truism, equally familiar, is 
that in the final analysis of any busi- 
ness there are just two divisions— 
manufacturing and selling—and that 
one is just as important as the other. 

Granting the importance and fas- 
cination of manufacturing, we never- 
theless know that no business can live 
without sales. And don’t think for a 
minute that your management doesn’t 
know this, too. Regardless of ap- 
parent interest 1n engineering, man- 
agement is equally, vitally, intensely 
interested in sales. And here we come 
more closely to your own interest and 
your own work; for, when all is said 
and done, you are in sales work. Ad- 
vertising is a part of the selling 
process. 


Stress Sales Functions of Ads 


Now there is no question whatever 
in the minds of management as to the 
importance of the salesman in selling. 
This is recognized and admitted by all. 
Many of your officials have been sales- 
men themselves; most, if not all of 
them, have sales contacts even now, 
and occasionally go after and get im- 
portant contracts. These men know 
that the salesman and personal contact 
are all-important in industrial selling. 

You know this too; so why not ad- 
mit it and then proceed to show 
management the real function of ad- 
vertising in the making of sales. One 
of the reasons why management is 
skeptical of advertising is because too 
much has been claimed for it. Ex- 
travagant statements made in moments 
of too great enthusiasm have raised 
doubts as to the value of all advertis- 
ing or any advertising. 

Admit the importance of the sales- 
man. This will give you a common 
basis with management; you will then 
be seeing eye to eye with your officials. 
Those of you who have had selling 
experience know how helpful and im- 
portant it is to have a mutual agree- 
ment and understanding before pro- 
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How Can We Keep the Brass Hats 
Sold on Industrial Advertising? 


ceeding with your sales presentation. 
This common viewpoint is equally im- 
portant when presenting an advertising 
plan or an advertising budget. More- 
over, the actual fact is that the sales- 
man 7s the most important factor in 
industrial selling and that the main 
function of advertising is ‘to reduce 
total sales expense by making business 
easier and cheaper to get.” 


Make this fact evident upon every 
occasion. Whenever you, as an adver- 
tising man, are called upon to make a 
talk or to present advertising plans or 
schedules to the selling organization, 
make a special point of showing the 
part taken by both advertising and per- 
sonal salesmanship in securing the 
order. Summarize briefly the manu- 
facturing process, calling attention to 
the necessity of having good products 
and adequate manufacturing facilities. 
Then continue somewhat in _ this 
fashion: 


Saving Salesmen’s Time 


“And now enters the salesman, the 
man who undertakes to move the prod- 
ucts from factory to user. He has a 
real job to perform and he does it. 
He calls upon logical users, secures 
their interest and tries to develop this 
interest to the point of sale. He se- 
lects from his complete line those 
products which fit the particular needs 
of the prospect, explains how and why 
these products have been chosen and 
what they will do for him, overcomes 
any objections which may arise, an- 
swets questions regarding service, 
quality, price, etc., and finally secures 
the order. 


“The real salesman is a most im- 
portant factor in any business, and the 
real salesman is a tremendously busy 
man. He has a number of different 
duties that demand all his time and 
thought and energy. First of all, he 
must make sales. This requires con- 
stant contact with interested prospects. 
Then there are a number of service 
calls or call-backs on old customers 
which he must make. And finally, he 
must develop interest in new pros- 
pects, or the time would come when 
he would make no more sales. 

“Yes, indeed, the real salesman is 
a mighty busy man; and since the 
salesman is the most effective tool in 
selling, ways must be found to con- 
serve his time and energy and permit 
him to devote himself to his most im- 


BY 
HARRY NEAL BAUM 


Advertising Manager, 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


This article by Mr. Baum is, in 
part, an address he gave recently 
before the Milwaukee Chapter of 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association. While it is addressed 
primarily to advertising men in 
general and specifically to indus- 
trial advertisers, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT feel that the points are 
equally applicable to consumer ad- 
vertising and that general manage- 
ment as well as men engaged in 
advertising will profit by his 
cogent reasoning. 


portant work—that of making sales. 
It is the function of advertising to do 
the preliminary and necessary sales 
work; to develop the market for the 
salesman, to uncover new prospects 
and build up their interest to the point 
where it is profitable for him to spend 
his time on them. 


“Advertising is a part of selling, but 
only a part; it helps the salesman by 
making his work easier and far more 
productive, but it does not attempt to 
do the complete selling job. Advertis- 
ing has its principal economic justifica- 
tion on this basis: It is a sales tool 
that helps the salesman and makes it 
possible for him to spend more of his 
time in active contact with Jive pros- 
pects, thus reducing selling costs.” 

In other words, advertising properly 
co-ordinated with personal selling can 
bring a far greater volume at a lower 
cost than is possible with personal sell- 
ing alone, and the main purpose of 
advertising products and services is to 
perform certain sales functions more 
quickly, more easily, and more cheaply 
than salesmen alone can perform them. 

This is an old story to you, but it is 
a mighty important story and bears 
endless repetition. Don’t neglect to 
give it at every opportunity. 

If we could only call advertising by 
some other name we would all be bet- 
ter off, because advertising isn’t some- 
thing separate and distinct—something 
of itself—it is a sales function. A 
friend of mine absolutely refuses to be 
called an advertising manager although 
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The problems of Industry are simply the distant view 
of the problems of Plant ... the hour-to-hour and 
day-to-day questions each executive is called upon 
to face. 

Only as he knows the answers in advance can he 
keep his plant moving in the direction of profits. 
_ That’s why Industrial executives turn as a body 

to MILL & FACTORY— it has the answers in ad- 
vance. It “‘presents new useful ideas adaptable to 
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our business,” says one manufacturing vice-presi- 
dent. ““It keeps (our executives) up-to-date with the 


latest developments in the industrial field,”’ is the way 


The Problems 
of Industry 


...and their 
SOLUTION 


a glass-works superintendent phrases it. Whatever 
affects and benefits Industry—that you will find told 
tersely, capably and first in MILL & FACTORY. 

The keen interest key men have in MILL & FAC- 
TORY, and its complete coverage of the field, are 
your guarantee of advertising value. Your Industrial 
advertising belongs in MILL& FACTORY’S PAGES. 


MILL & FACTORY 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


Advertising Offices: 
NEW YORK, 205 E. 42nd St. @ CHICAGO, 333 N. Michigan Ave 


1 Ave. 


he performs all the duties usually un- 
dertaken by officials with this title; he 
is in charge of sales promotion. That 
is what advertising really is; it is the 
promotion of sales by certain processes 
that have a direct influence on pros- 
pects, customers, and the entire busi- 
ness organization. 


Now, if advertising is a part of the 
selling process, it is necessary for ad- 
vertising men to get the selling attitude 
and the sales point of view. If it 
were possible to make it obligatory for 
advertising men to have had real, seri- 
ous training and experience as sales- 
men, they would unquestionably be 
better advertising men because they 
would have had actual, first-hand ex- 
perience of the problems and difficul- 
ties in selling. It is all very well to 
sit at a desk and theorize on what the 
salesman should do and how he should 
be helped to become more efficient, 
but to have had a background of sales 
work, to have had selling in the very 
bones, gives an understanding that can 
be acquired in no other way. 


What Admen Should Know 


With this experience, a man will 
always consider himself and think of 
himself as a salesman, rather than an 
advertising man. He will visit the 
sales branches, not as a visitor in a 
foreign country, but as a native return- 
ing home; he will go out with the 
salesman upon his calls as with a kin- 
dred spirit, and from such experiences 
he will see and understand definitely 
and quickly how his advertising can 
be made to be of help and service to 
the salesman. He will give the sales- 
man the kind of help that he as a 
salesman himself would like to have. 

In many respects the advertising de- 
partment is the service department of 
the sales organization, and if advertis- 
ing men can get this point of view and 
follow through on it, they will have 
no difficulty in impressing manage- 
ment with the value of advertising as 
a sales function. 

One very important way of keeping 
the interest of the management is by 
making evident the fact that your ad- 
vertising closely follows and supports 
your selling effort. This requires a 
detailed knowledge of the markets in 
which your products are sold and of 
the sales your company is making in 
these markets. Most companies divide 
their sales into a number of different 
markets for different products and it 
should be a part of the work of the 
advertising department to receive and 
compile each week a report of sales by 
products in each of these markets. 

In this way a close check can be 
kept upon the results of advertising 
for immediate sales, and you will be 
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able to make it accomplish the objects 
you have in mind. You will know 
whether or not your advertising is 
effective; whether it is really support- 
ing the salesmen, or whether the sales 
organization is carrying the main bur- 
den alone. Of course, not all indus- 
trial advertising is for immediate sales, 
but if you can show a definite coordi- 
nation and support in that which is 
directed to this end, the purpose of all 
your advertising will be more apparent. 

Show management that your adver- 
tising has definite sales objectives, that 
every activity under your control has a 
definite purpose, a direction, and a 
goal. Here, for example, are five sales 
objectives which may be used to illus- 
trate this fact: 


Five Aims of Advertising 


1—To arouse consumer interest and 
locate actual prospects for your sales- 
men. This is done primarily by means 
of business paper advertising, supple- 
mented by direct mail, catalogs and 
by exhibits and publicity. 

2—To “sell” your company as a 
good institution to do business with, 
to tell of its development, its engineer- 
ing ability, production facilities, integ- 
rity and reliability. For this, you may 
use institutional advertising in general 
magazines and in business papers with 
a wide, general interest and — 

3—To keep previous customers sold 
on your products and your company. 
This will be accomplished partly by 
your business paper advertising, but 
this is the principal objective and main 
reason for the existence of an external 
house organ, 

4—To give general product infor- 
mation and to facilitate purchase. For 
this purpose you use reference media, 
combined catalogs and yearbooks. 

5—To keep the prospect’s interest 
between salesmen’s calls. This is 
largely a sales promotion activity in 
which extensive use is made of com- 
plete copies and reprints from your 
external house organ, direct mail, and 
the various sales bulletins or catalogs 
which you produce. Your steady, con- 
sistent business paper advertising is 
also a tremendous help. 

An analysis of this nature shows 
that every activity of the advertising 
department is directed toward a defi- 
nite sales objective, and that this 
activity is planned so that advertising 
will not only locate prospects for the 
salesmen, but will also lessen sales re- 
sistance, develop increasing interest 
and maintain contact. 

One great fault of management, and 
also of advertising men, is the ten- 
dency to think that you are advertising 
in publications rather than to men. 
Advertising is not for publications; it 


is to the men who read these publica- 
tions—the same men your salesmen are 
calling upon. This fact needs to be 
emphasized and brought home to ad- 
vertising men as much as it does to 
management. 


Talk Management’s Language 


When talking to management about 
advertising, talk facts, talk their lan- 
guage, don’t talk of “‘consumer accept- 
ance” and use similar phrases which 
are common in the profession but 
which do not have any special meaning 
to management, and only aid in build- 
ing up the impression that advertising 
is one of those intangible things that 
must be taken largely on faith. Speak 
always of advertising as something 
definite and concrete that has a definite 
reason and purpose and that accom- 
plishes definite results. 

The process of keeping management 
interested in industrial advertising is a 
continuous process just as advertising 
is itself, and it is an essential part of 
the advertising manager's job. It can- 
not be stopped or interrupted without 
damage any more than your advertising 
can be stopped or interrupted. Man- 
agement cannot be “‘sold’”’ once and 
for all on advertising and be expected 
to remain sold without further atten- 
tion, any more than a customer can be 
expected to continue buying your prod- 
ucts without further sales effort. The 
problem of the advertising man is not 
so much one of selling management 
on advertising as it is ot hecpleg man- 
agement interested. This is done in 
many different ways, some of which 
have been mentioned. Possibly some 
of these methods may seem unimpor- 
tant and insignificant, but in the 
aggregate they do build up a definite 
idea that advertising is performing a 
useful, “necessary and economically 
sound sales service for the entire 
organization with which you are 
connected. 


Form Amer. Champagne Guild 

Plans are under way for the marketing 
of 3,000,000 bottles of American cham- 
pagne, announces the newly - organized 
American Champagne Guild, Inc. The as- 
sociation members represent $27,000,000 
investments in vineyards and equipment in 
the producing centers extending from 
northern New York state through Ohio, 
Missouri, and California. 

Complete rehabilitation of the cham- 
pagne industry, started in 1840 by Nicho- 
las Longworth in Ohio, and “greatly in- 
creased sales in recent months” make pos- 
sible the organized campaign in behalf of 
the beverage. Newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising will be employed, and possibly 
other media. Pre-holiday orders so far in- 
dicate an increase of from 50% to 75% in 
American champagne sales this year, as 
compared to 1935. 

Adolf Heck, American Wine Co., St. 
Louis, has been elected president of the 
Guild. 


Bees. 
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A leatherette-bound “book” that turns out to be a wooden cigar and cigarette humidor, 
and a traveler’s tie holder help sell Pioneer belts and braces. 


Everybody’s Ideas Go into 
Pioneer’s Christmas Packages 


ACKAGING for Christmas is 
so vital a part of cashing in 
fully on the December jump 
in store sales that Pioneer 
Suspender Co. this year has done 
some striking things to its packages. 
And the new containers are not just 
smart ideas from smart designers. 
They are products of Pioneer's ‘‘labo- 
ratory method.” Everybody had a 
voice in creating them, from the com- 
pany’s top executives clear down 
through store people to consumers 
themselves—hundreds of consumers. 
Pioneer pre-tests its packages. First 
it begins to shape up its own ideas. 
Then it goes out to store buyers, dis- 
playmen, and salespeople, asking their 
specialized advice, getting them to 
consider, criticize, suggest. Finally, 
Pioneer men talk to people who buy 
its products—men for their own use; 
mothers, wives and friends for the 
sons and husbands of the land. 
Buyers criticize and suggest from 
the strictly merchandise standpoint. 
Display men think about appearance 
on shelves, counters and in windows 
with relation to other stock. Sales- 
people sometimes know what will 
appeal to various customer idiosyn- 
crasies. And customers themselves 


often reveal what it is that makes them 
choose between two belts or two pairs 
of braces that seem equally good. 
The net result of all this quizzing 
is to be seen in this year’s Pioneer 
packages. Color and stripes on boxes 
make these containers stand out in a 
big store. Dignified packages of un- 
usual design give the ‘quality’ effect 
for small, smart shops. Trick remov- 
able devices enable a dealer to take 
off the “holiday’’ effect and save it 
for future use, leaving the products 
in standard boxes for regular stock. 


Pioneer’s holiday stripes improve dealer 

displays—and the “holiday” parts may be 

removed after Christmas and saved for 

the next occasion, leaving standard pack- 
ages intact for regular use. 


Trick displays such as these appeal to people’s special interests—and urge them to buy 
Pioneer products. 
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Re-use containers are designed to 
be really useful . . . to meet needs 
expressed by customers. Some of 
these are made to strike fancies that 
large groups of people feel... a 
metal stirrup tie-hanger for horse 
lovers; a box that looks like a folded 
camera to attract photographic fiends; 
a boy’s belt-box that contains a dart 
game; a belt-and-buckle container that 
turns out to be a cushioned enamel- 
top jewel casket attractive enough for 
a lady’s dressing table, and so on. 

Throughout the line, color is used 
strikingly but with restraint and in 
such applications that it encourages 
massed displays of Pioneer merchan- 
dise. The interests of the dealer are 
considered so earnestly that in some 
cases a place in a package is available 
for a related product of some non-com- 
peting line—a tie with a pair of Pi- 
oneer braces, for example—thus en- 
abling a store to build up the unit of 
sale. 

“All in all,” Moriz M. Dreyfus, of 
Pioneer, tells us, ‘““we feel that our 
‘laboratory’ is producing packages that 
will work hard for us and for deal- 
ers because the ideas of everybody 
concerned are wrapped up in them.”’ 


250,000 Free Beers Win 
3,600 Dealers for Tally-Ho 


(Continued from page 708) 


"Here’s to You and 2 for You— 
Free.” It told of the get-acquainted 
offer. 

Dealers were informed of the op- 
erations of the ‘guest card” plan: 

“Every time you redeem a guest 
card for two cans of Tally-Ho beer 
you actually make a 20-cent sale, be- 
cause every two-can guest card actually 
means 20 cents in cash to you.” 

It was emphasized that the plan 
“sends customers right into your 
store’ for this beer “and other goods.” 
Dealers were advised not to be out of 
Tally-Ho when customers came in for 
it. They were given an order card 
to sign. 

Although salesmen signed up a lot, 
most of the new accounts came from 
dealers who called up on their own 
after receiving the presentation, Mr. 
Sternberg said. Deliveries were made 
immediately, and window trimmers 
were on the job the same day identi- 
fying the store with Tally-Ho. Out- 
door posters also are part of the pro- 
gram. 

Business of the original 500 out- 
lets has been trebled in a month, Mr. 
Sternberg pointed out. Ninety-five 
per cent of the new dealers have re- 
ordered. Virtually all of the people 
who went in to cash their cards 
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eee He BRINGS | 
ENcOURAGEMENT TO Mi iztions 


An Inspired Editor Lifts People Out of Their Worries 
and his Genius Creates These New-Type Magazines 


ROUBLE is one of the world’s 

most plentiful commodities. 

Everybody has more than he 
wants — yet somehow our own are 
lightened when we know of other 
people’s troubles . . . and how others 
conquered them. 

A platitude . . . yes, but this simple 
truth is one of the principles of an 
editorial technique so different from 
any other that it amounts almost to 
psychological discovery. 

Bernarr Macfadden years ago real- 
ized that solution of trouble is one of 
humanity’s primary desires—and that 
has always been one of his editorial 
principles. Today he heads a group of 
successful magazines. Probably one- 
fourth of the families of the United 
States is reached by them. These maga- 
zines deal with real people and their 
lives—their troubles, their hopes, their 
health, their loves. 


That is the Macfadden editorial 
technique. It is the application to edit- 
ing of principles which Macfadden 
learned through his own early strug- 
gles for health, happiness, and ad- 
vancement—through his personal con- 
tacts with millions—through his many 
philanthropies. 

Macfadden knows people and he 
knows life. That is the simple secret of 
his success. His editorial technique 
isn’t always pretty —because life isn’t 
always pretty. His heroines aren’t 
always snow white Pollyannas. His 
heroes aren’t all Fauntleroys grown 
up. He deals in stark realities because 
he knows that the real people for 
whom his magazines are meant, think 
real thoughts, hope real hopes and 
live real lives. 

The Macfadden editorial technique 
is mirrored perfectly in True Story 
Magazine, now at the highest point in 


LIBERTY - TRUE STORY - MACFADDEN WOMEN'S GROUP - PHYSICAL CULTURE 
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its history. Literally, True Story brings 
hope to troubled millions—lifts people 
above their own worries through the 
truthful telling of real problems and 
real experiences. His technique en- 
livens the pages of dramatic Liberty, 
which 2,500,000 forward-looking peo- 
ple purchase every week. It vitalizes 
everyone of the magazines which com- 
prise Macfadden’s Women’s Group. 

Macfadden’s editorial technique 
produces magazines unlike any others 
in the world. Not one is an imitator. 
Not one appeals to an advertiser or a 
reader as just another magazine. Each 
has its own exclusive vitalities. That 
is why these magazines appeal so in- 
tensely to their millions of active 
readers. 

And it is perfectly natural that these 
millions are so responsive to adver- 
tising in Macfadden Magazines. 


This series of advertisements 

is sponsored by Physical Cul- 

ture, the first of the family of 
Macfadden Magazines 


- PHOTOPLAY - THE DETECTIVE GROUP 
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bought other things at that time— 
usually “‘related items” like cheese and 
pickles and pretzels. The amount of 
this business per customer was not 
great but probably averaged 25 cents. 
The “good will” spread. In addition 
to putting the cans over at the start, 
the corporation's bottle business has 
increased from 15 to 18% in this 
period. 

The brewery capacity is 500,000 
half barrels a year. At present de- 
mand it will probably be working to 
capacity. Although the free offer is 
ended and will not be repeated in the 
introductory campaign this month for 
Tally-Ho beer and ale in cans in Man- 
hattan, the Bronx, Staten Island, 


Westchester, New Jersey and Connec- 
ticut, present deliveries are at the rate 
of 50,000 cans a week. 

Brooklyn-Long Island advertising 
will continue, in somewhat reduced 
space. In addition to featuring the 
theme, “America’s Challenge to Im- 
ported Beer,” the campaign for the 
rest of the metropolitan area—1,000 
lines a week—will be an adaptation 
of the product-of-the-month idea. Be- 
tween Halloween and Thanksgiving 
Day the brewery is featuring “Brown 
October Ale.” There will be a new 
seasonal beer and ale, with appropri- 
ate advertising and packages, between 
Thanksgiving and the Christmas holi- 
days. 


Advertising Campaigns 


.-Old and New Products as Promoted in | 
Magazines, Radio, Dealer Helps and Displays 


Penguin Takes to Air 


Kool cigarette’s famous penguin and 
dignified Sir Walter Raleigh—both 
Brown and Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
ad characters—will clap enthusiasti- 
cally at the antics of Jack Pearl on No- 
vember 9. For on that night the com- 
edian starts a new series of broad- 
casts in behalf of the two smokes. 
NBC's Blue network, coast-to-coast, 
will carry the program. 

Pearl, as the Baron Munchausen, at- 
tained top-notch radio ranking a few 
seasons back. He’s been on a vaca- 
tion for a year and a half. The Baron 
is in permanent retirement, though 
Pearl will not say what his new 
character is to be at the moment of 
skittering to press. 

B. & W. have used spot broadcasts 
before, and sponsored the Kentucky 
Derby etherization for the last two 
years. Latter was a “natural,” for 
Churchill Downs are not far from 
B. & W. headquarters in Louisville. 
The new series is in addition to a 
magazine and newspaper campaign 
which has taken Kool to front place 
in the mentholated cigarette field, and 
has moved Raleigh up several steps. 
BBDO is the agency. 


Flako’s Biggest 


Flako Products Corp., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., adds the drumfire of some 
20 dailies in 10-12 large cities to an 
already extensive magazine barrage for 
the months of November and Decem- 
ber. The newspaper volleys will be 
concentrated in those towns where the 
pie crust has best distribution. 

For some time ads have been run- 
ning and will continue to appear in 
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Good Housekeeping, Delineator, 
McCall’s, Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial 
Review, True Story and The American 
W eekly. 

A double-your-money-back offer is 
made “if Flako does not please you.” 
H. B. Le Quatte, agency at the helm, 
say the campaign is one of the largest 
ever for a prepared pie crust, and 
Flako’s biggest in its 14 years’ history. 


It’s Buick Again 

It's also mewspapers again for 
Buick Motors and agents Arthur Kud- 
ner. Dailies to the number of 2,000 
will carry 65% of the 1937 ad ap- 
proportion and cover practically every 
dealer’s territory. 

Spot radio announcements on 100 
stations, 24-sheet posters, and weekly 
magazines will whet buyers’ appetites 
before the major auto shows open. 
Then for the duration of the shows in 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, and the 
West Coast, large space in large city 
dailies will be employed. 

“Dealers will be supplied with post- 
ers, showroom decorations, and a 
complete line of literature to help 
make the announcement day a gala 
occasion,” reports Thomas H. Corps, 
Buick director of ads and sales pro- 
motion. 


Dated Mayonnaise 


John J. Mack, president of Dated 
Mayonnaise, Inc., Los Angeles, de- 
scribes his product’s superiority to 
newspaper readers of nine Southern 
— cities in Nu Made’s ad de- 
ut. 

“Mayonnaise has always been 
handled like canned goods,” says the 


first person copy, “reaching you or- 
dinarily one to three months old... . 
We make (ours) fresh daily and de- 
liver it direct to stores by auto, a few 
jars ata time. We date every label— 
then quickly pick up any unsold jars 
and replace them with a fresh supply. 
Every jar sold is fresh.” 

The product has been on the mar- 
ket since last January, but without the 
benefit of advertising. Before start- 
ing to beat the publicity tamborine, 
the package was redesigned: A back- 
ground of crisp green with yellow and 
white lines forming a plaid, the whole 
suggesting freshness. A du Pont Cel- 
loseal collar makes an air-tight, tam- 
per-proof package. Light line draw- 
ings carry out the freshness theme. 

Lord & Thomas, Los Angeles, 
handles the account. 


“They called me crazy and impractical 
+++ when I proposed selling 
mayonnaise REALLY FRESH !~ 


aie Mu Made 
oe MAYONNAISE 


Another up-to-the-minvte product. 


Speed Cooking 


Geo. A. Hormel & Co. stirs movie 
stars, a contest, “the original double 
your-money-back guarantee,” Bisquick, 
and Kraft cheese all together and gets 
a campaign theme: ‘Speed cooking 
with soup.” 

Contestants try out recipes using 
Hormel soups, Bisquick and Kraft 
cheese to make pies, salads, etc., write 
a letter on “Why I like speed cook- 
ing,” and win a trip to Hollywood 
where they partake of “an actual 
luncheon” with Joan Bennett, Merle 
Oberon or another star. Supplemen- 
tary prizes include watches, toasters, 
linen, to the number of 1,010. 

Hormel is paying for the space in 
The American Weekly and news- 
papers of 15 cities, but General Mills’ 
Bisquick and Kraft cheese help on 
grocery displays of all three products 
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Refrigerator and beer in double harness. 


in return for mention in the soup ads. 

“Speed cooking,” assert agents 
BBDO, is a boon to housewives in 
this day of kitch-dine-flatlets where 
time is of the essence. 


50-50 Poster 


Eberhardt and Becker Brewing Co., 
Detroit, and the Norge Corp. are 
true pals. Beaming, they pump hands 
and vow ‘‘There’s nothing like team- 
work.” Reason: See the poster re- 
produced herewith. 

It is the second outdoor proclama- 
tion whose cost was shared by the re- 
frigerator and beer makers jointly. 
The first was so helpful in hiking sales 
of coolers and beverages that the 
brewer’s agents C. F. McIntyre and 
Associates, Detroit, were told to keep 
up the good work. The thirsty burg- 
lar is appearing on boards of 20 Mich- 
igan cities. 

“So far as we know,” says Mr. 
McIntyre, “this is the first time that 
two national advertisers have cooper- 
ated in an outdoor poster.” 


Sable’s Sex Glands 


To an outsider, the perfume indus- 
try appears as a weird, exotic land 
where copywriters who “let go all 
holts” and tear the dictionary to pieces 
are most in demand. The following 
extracts from an ad in Esguire will 
support the assertion that most per- 
fume copy is fantastic—if the point 
needs to be proved. It appears as a 
test in that one magazine by Parfums 
Revillon, a product of the famous fur 
firm of Revillon Freres: 

“For almost a century the women loved 
by the men of Revillon awaited breath- 
lessly for the annual shipment of raw furs 
from Tibet. 

“It was not only for the gossamer-soft 
brown fur of queens they waited. It .was 
for a small hide-bound flask of perfume 
that was always found hidden away in the 
heart of each bale of sable skins. 

“The annual gift of a Tibetan tribe to 
the house of Revillon, this flask contained 
a rare and enchanted perfume that went to 
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the heads of men like wine; a scent so 
subtle, alluring, that women of royal blood 
coaxed for even a few drops of the precious 
fragrance. . . . Hormones from the glands 
of sables lend subtle charm to these per- 
fumes for the skin. 

“Since our supply is limited, we... 
are forced to limit their sale to fifty stores 
in the entire United States. . . . If you are 
unable to purchase . . . we will undertake 
to supply you by air mail, postpaid... .We 
cannot guarantee prices after January 1, 
1937, since our costs are dependent upon 
the world catch of sables.” 

Prices are from $12.50 an ounce 
and up. . 

If sufficient readers of Esquire ac- 
cept the suggestion, “If you want to 
be thought extremely generous by some 
very attractive lady send her the $60 
bottle,” agents Erwin, Wasey will un- 
doubtedly expand the ad campaign, 
and Revillon will enlarge the number 
of stores handling: ‘the languorous 
odors to titiliate the senses.” Admen, 
forced to pound off slogans for prosaic 
lead pipe, weatherstripping, and Little 
Dandy toilet seats can sigh enviously 
at the happy lot if Erwin, Wasey’s 
O.B. Winters. His is the task of 
making America Sable Hormone- 
Conscious. 


ae 


Marketing Flashes 
(Continued from page 718) 


count exec. of Freeze-Vogel-Craw- 
ford, Milwaukee agency. 

Robert E. Sargent, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed s.m. and Lewis H. Lee, ad. 
mgr. of the American Cigarette & 
Cigar Co. The firm, through the 
Blackman agency, will start a cam- 
paign for Pall Mall cigarettes at 15 
cents. Opening gun to be fired in 
New York. 


Noiseless Radio 


A silent radio is something you 
wish the neighbors owned. It is also 
a new device offered by Dictograph 
Products Co., New York. As a mat- 
ter of fact this radio is not literally 


silent, but the Acousticon Ear (here- 
tofore a hearing aid for the deaf) re- 
duces the sound to a mere whisper. 

“Just slip the Acousticon Ear under 
your pillow on the lounge, in your 
easy chair or in bed,” copy will say, 
“the ear delivers sound waves—just 
vibrations, not sound—to one. indi- 
vidual listener . . . without even dis- 
turbing the person in the next bed. 
... When desired, the Dictograph 
Silent Radio can be enjoyed by the 
entire family through its standard 
loud speaker... . In addition, pro- 
vides perfect radio reception for the 
hard of hearing.” 


Besides doing all the above, the si- 
lent radio will be touted as guardian 
of connubial bliss and foe of divorce. 
“You're not going to play that radio 
until one o'clock tonight!” grits a 
sleep-starved wife before the Dicto- 
graph began to croon “Silent Night” 
in her home. Later she remarks to 
her music-loving spouse, “You were 
so sweet to turn the radio off early last 
night.” And he smirks in reply, 
“Well, darling, that’s where I fooled 
you. I listened with the Acousticon 
Ear under my pillow until 2 A.M.!” 

Kelly, Nason & Roosevelt, agents 
in charge, say that the ad schedule is 
not yet complete, promise a national 
magazine campaign in December, 
newspaper space in most cities of over 
100,000 population. Radio, hospital, 
and hotel trade journals are also on 
the list. A number of high-class hotels 
have already installed the whispering 
radio, although its price of $65 by no 
means limits it to the upper crust. 


Gotta Match? 


National Metal Edge Box Co., 
Philadelphia, doesn’t make matches, 
though it is doing its best to heal 
“that insidious gottamatch disease.’’ 
Recently the firm sent 10,000 copies 
of its house organ, Metal Edge Pack- 
ager, to prospects. On the inside 
back cover it volunteered to send 
“free a full carton of initialed packet 
matches. ... Enough to last a cig- 
arette smoker four weeks. (Even with 
a pipe like ours they'll do for about 
four days!) 

“If this generous offer overwhelms 
you, remember that we're going to 
send thern in a Metal Edge Box—an 
M.E. box being its own best sales- 
man.” 

Within two weeks 700 requests for 
lucifers had come back. Metal Edge’s 
president, Elias Wolf, feels the names 
so accumulated are hot prospects, well 
worth the matches’ price. He’s more 
than willing to send a similar supply 
of matches to any executive—and let 
the M.E. box talk up loud for itself. 
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Tar-and-Feathers Is Too Good 
for Phoney Contest Gyppers 


A primary consideration of all of us 
who gain our sustenance through the mails 
should be the exposure and elimination of 
those charlatans and high-pressure artists 
who, through trickery, subterfuge and ques- 
tionable ethics, glean millions of dollars 
that might well go into the channels of 
legitimate enterprise. 

Despite the efforts of a vigilant Post- 
_ office Department, too many of these trick- 
sters continue to operate, continually 
devising new methods to evade the law. 
Not only do they di- 
vert funds from the 
ethical operator, but 
they undermine the 
very foundations of 
his business by de- 
stroying public con- 
fidence in the mails 
as a merchandising 
medium. 

The Postoffice De- 
partment is ready 
and willing to take 
action in those cases 
which come within 
their province, but 
the country is large, 
and their personnel 
is limited. They need the co-operation of 
business mailers everywhere to secure evi- 
dence and to report promptly on any pos 
sible misuse of the mails. We owe it to 
ourselves, as a measure of self-protection, 
to render this vigilance service. 

At the moment, there appears to be a 
particularly flagrant run of contest schemes, 
conducted in connection with merchandise 
offers. It seems rather evident that the 
business badly needs a bit of disinfecting. 
It's pretty lousy. 

Just recently Mr. Robert K. Orr, presi- 
dent of the Wolverine Insurance Co., was 
telling me of a rather enlightening experi- 
ence. Mr. Orr chanced to run across one 
of these contest-scheme letters, addressed to 
his little grandson. The general idea, as I 
recall, was that the prospect was to identify 
a group of movie stars. If he qualified in 
this so-called contest, he was to be eligible 
for a super-competition, with dazzling cash 
awards. The thing was so patently a 
“come-on” stunt that Mr. Orr determined 
to do a little sleuthing. He filled in the 
return form, leaving completely blank the 
space provided for contest answers. In due 
course, he received form letter “A,” from 
a jubilant Prize Manager: 

“Dear Friend: 

“Bully for you! You have received the 
HIGHEST CREDIT GIVEN for answer- 
ing! Now you are all set toward winning 
a FORTUNE. Thousands of dollars in cash 
may be yours. I am even giving $1,200 
extra for promptness, instead of $1,000, as 
advertised. ALL YOU DO NOW IS rush 
back the enclosed Promptness Award Cer- 
tificate as requested—be prompt—then win 
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Maxwell Droke 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


first prize and $2,700 cash is actually yours 
(or Buick Sedan and $1,200 Cash). 

"T congratulate you on your alertness in 
answering. That's the stuff winners are 
made of! This is one of the biggest, most 
sensational campaigns of its kind in his- 
tory. We want quick advertising in your 
neighborhood, and I am giving you this 
opportunity to receive a big prize. : 

Participation in this super-contest in- 
volves the peddling of a line of unknown 
toiletries, by a plan too complicated to ex- 
plain in this limited space. You will 
however, be able to draw your own con- 
clusions. 


It Can’t Be Repeated Enough: 
Check Those Mailing Lists 


S. D. Warren Co., the Boston paper mer- 
chants, felt that they were doing a pretty 
good job of keeping their prospect lists in 
condition. To begin with, all mailings are 
made under a Return Postage Guarantee. 
They also use Postal Form 3547, which 
brings changes of address to their attention. 
As an additional precaution. the list is 
checked from time to time by the company’s 
local distributing agents. 

The company had made five successive 
mailings to a list totaling 31,807 names, 
consisting of printers and selected users of 
printing, and received back a total of only 
266 undeliverable pieces, or about .8%. In 
making a sixth mailing, it occurred to them 
that it might be well to provide space on 
the return card for the recipient to note 
any changes or corrections in address. This 
was done, and to their amazement they 
received a total of 3,089 corrections, or 
9.7% of the total list! These included, of 
course, corrections in individual and firm 
names, titles, etc., as well as changes in 
street address. And it is obviously true 
that Third Class mail was being delivered 
to these persons despite the inaccuracies. 
Nevertheless, as Mr. Gordon of the Warren 
firm suggests, it would seem that a periodic 
direct check of your prospect or customer 
list is advisable, regardless of other methods 
of checking. 


Eureka! Dialogue That’s Real 
Instead of So Much Cornflakes 


As old age creeps upon us, we find an 
increasing number of things that disturb 
our none-too-equable disposition. Not the 
least of these irritations is the insufferably 
smug dialogue encountered in public prints, 
and upon the radio. When, at infrequent 
intervals, we happen to run across an ex- 
ample of natural, sensible chit-chat in 
advertising, we can’t refrain from doing a 
bit of housetop-shouting. 

Into the trembling hands of Leonard 
Jones, advertising manager of Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Co., we press our current 
offering of choice posies. In a current 
series, addressed to prospects and sent out 
by local agents, Jones shows photographs 
of two men, engaged in a telephone con- 


versation. Says the agent: ‘‘This is Ches- 
ter Jennings calling. . . . Do you want your 
insurance placed with a mutual or a stock 
company?’’ To which the prospect replies, 
“_H’m—I don’t know. What's the dif- 
ference?” Not only natural, unaffected 
dialogue, but an excellent stage-setting for 
the argument which follows in the body 
of the letter. 

Incidentally, Jones not only inserted the 
actual name of the agent in the foregoing 
dialogue, but went to the trouble and ex- 
pense of having each individual agent 
photographed at a telephone. Thus, when 
the prospect reads. ‘This is Chester Jen- 
nings calling... .” A glance at the photo- 
gtaph confirms the fact that it actually és 
Jennings. 

The body of the letter continues in the 
same natural, informal vein, answering the 
prospect’s question, “What's the differ- 
ence ?”’: 

“Well— 

“Let us suppose that you and your neigh- 
bor both have bought fire insurance policies. 
You placed your insurance with a stock 
company, but your neighbor placed his in- 
surance with a legal reserve, non-assessable 
mutual fire insurance company. You are 
both courteously and efficiently served. 

“What difference, then, is there? 

“Simply this: At the expiration of these 
policies your neighbor received a dividend, 
but you did not. Your dividend went to 
the stockholders of the stock company. 

“A mutual company measures its success 
by the low cost at which it is able to pro- 
vide sound insurance protection for its 
policyholders, while a stock company meas- 
ures its degree of success by the profits 
which it is able to earn for its stockholders. 

“You are familiar with mutual life in- 
surance and mutual savings banks. You 
will find it profitable to familiarize yourself 
with mutual fire insurance. Turn the page 
—and you will find some startling facts.” 

* * * 

A certain company, which shall be 
nameless, staged a contest for its salesmen 
and brought their wives into it. In a 
letter to the Litthke Women they are ad- 
vised to look up at “hubby saying, ‘Mas- 
terful one, wouldn’t it be keen if in this 
last week of the contest you stepped out 
as only mummy’s honey bunchins can 
and won the capital prize?’ That sort of 
an appeal just naturally puts seven league 
boots on a man—and why not give it a 
try. We sometimes think you ladies 
don’t know your own strength.” Any 
comment would be superfluous. 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing @ 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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The Market Research Corporation of America, on behalf of the 
editors of SALES MANAGEMENT, asked leading sales executives: "Probably you 
have attended one or more conventions during the year. Name hotels which were 
outstandingly good for conventions.” *< 

"The Stevens in Chicago," they answered. 


Fifty-five hotels in thirty-four cities were mentioned. Chicago was 
the most popular convention city and the Stevens the most favored metropolitan 
hotel. Sales executives gave it twice as many votes as the leading hotel in the next 
most popular convention city. 

Now the Stevens, the World's Largest Hotel, can rightfully claim to 
be the World's Best Metropolitan Convention Hotel. 


There are reasons, of course. 


First—and most important to you—The Stevens offers more in con- 
venience, comfort and hospitality. 

Secondly—and this is vital, too, in the present instance—The Stevens 
knows how to handle conventions efficiently. In nine months, since January, 1936, 
over eighty successful conventions have been held at the Stevens. A special 
Bureau of Conventions and Exhibits at The Stevens assisted in the success of these 
meetings and its services are available to you. 


ROOMS WITH BATH STEVE NS HOTEL OTTO K. EITEL 
FROM $2.50 CHIC A re O General Manager 
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Robinson-Patman Act 
Due for Revisions by 
Next Congress 


Non-production employes exempt from Walsh-Healy pro- 


visions ?—tire trade practice rules are approved—Patman 


amendments likely—census shows beauty business prospers. 


Washington, October 26. 


LL industry interested in Fed- 

eral work has turned eyes 

toward the ruling by the 

Contracts Board — under the 
Walsh-Healy Government Contracts 
Act of last session—in the cotton tex- 
tile case. The Board refused to pass 
application of the Act’s regulations on 
to employes not engaged in actual 
production. 

This might be seen as a boon to 
manufacturers seeking Federal busi- 
ness. For it means that custodial, 
clerical, supervisory employes do not 
come within the provisions of the Act, 
and are not bound to the eight-hour 
day and the 40-hour week provisions 
which it provides. 

Labor is expected to lay dynamite 
at the foundations of this decision, 
though not until after elections. The 
Administration is against any labor 
uprisings, disputes, or demonstrations 
until after November 3 as inimical to 
the President's election cause. And in 
general it might be stated that Labor 
has shown the President a fair amount 
of cooperation. 

There is a palliative for Labor in 
the decision, too. And this will tend 
to keep the forces antagonistic to the 
decision under control. It is the en- 
forcement of time-and-one-half for 
overtime. This will up the costs for 
factories speeding production, and 
will have to be counteracted by in- 
ternal administrative adjustments. 


Rubber Adopts NRA Principles 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
announced its approval of trade prac- 
tice rules for the rubber tire industry, 
rules designed to prevent many 
types of competitive practices which, 
so it has been claimed, have been re- 
sponsible for outbreaks of severe price 
cutting in the recent years of the in- 
dustry. The new rules cover not only 
tire manufacturers, who number about 
50, but also retail and wholesale out- 
lets in a field which includes some 
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100,000 concerns of varying sizes. 

Important in the Group 1 rules of 
the agreement, which are enforceable 
by law on the members of the indus- 
try, are those designed to implement 
the Patman Act. Rule I, as a matter 
of fact, takes complete care, it appears, 
of the Sears, Roebuck-Goodyear dis- 
pute of recent months on allowances 
and discounts, and is almost a ver- 
batim transcription of the law with re- 
gard to prohibited price discrimina- 
tions, rebates, allowances, brokerage 
commissions, advertising allowances, 
and provisions of special services on 
a discriminatory basis. 

Meanwhile, machinery begins to 
move for the administration of the 
Robinson-Patman Price Discrimination 
Act. And additional attention is ex- 
pected to be focused on the problem, 
between now and the convening of 
Congress, with the dusting off of Sen- 
ator Tydings’ re-sale price maintenance 
bill of last session in preparation for 
re-introduction. At the present time 
the passage of this bill seems to de- 
pend on the activity caused by the 
Robinson-Patman measure of the last 
Congress. 

And the Federal Trade Commission 
has been active in this matter. Already 
several complaints have been issued 
for the granting and accepting of dis- 
criminatory prices for collusive bid- 
ding, according to the FTC allegations. 
This action, constituting as it does the 
first enforcement procedure under the 
new law, holds particular significance, 
for every step in its subsequent course 
will establish precedent for succeeding 
cases, 


Robinson-Patman Act to Be 
Amended? 


The Robinson-Patman law will be 
fought by certain businesses and trades 
as being too restrictive of private en- 
terprise, and as detrimental to private 
business. But the Administration atti- 
tude can be had from a speech Secre- 
tary of Commerce Roper made before 


the National Executives Conference, 
sponsored by the International As 
sociation of Sales Executives, on the 
Federal Government's relation to sales 
promotion. 

The Secretary claimed that the Fed 
eral Government has a leadership re 
sponsibility, not in doing those things 
which business can do for itself, but 
in coordinating Government and busi 
ness in cooperative relationship, stat 
ing that only on that common meet- 
ing ground could there be “‘clarity in 
legislation.” 

Naturally in an election year it can 
not be stated that past legislation. 
sponsored by the Administration, has 
been either loosely drawn or below 
expectation. And such is not now the 
claim as regards the Robinson-Patman 
Act. But when taken in consideration 
with other indications, certain pressure 
seems indicated for the changing of 
this statute, for clarifying it, for, per 
haps, restating or supplanting it. 

Certainly patches are indicated for 
the tax act passed at the last session, 
regardless of who is elected. And 
these include adjustment of capital 
gain and loss levies, and the readjust- 
ment of excise and luxury taxes, not 
to mention the removal of inequities 
from the undistributed profits tax. 


Laws to Sponsor Co-ops? 


There is, too, the possibility of 
legislation sponsoring in one way or 
another certain cooperative enterprises. 
Certainly there is a Governmental and 
Administrative interest in the matter 
of co-ops. Already the producer co- 
operative seems established in certain 
sections of the country. And if the 
proponents of consumer co-ops win 
out in the Committee appointed by 
the President to study foreign co- 
operatives, then this latter type too 
may be expected to spring up. 

The Committee were to have re- 
ported their recommendations from 
their study of foreign co-operatives, 
but have been delayed, probably until 
after the first of the year, but certain- 
ly until after elections, by an intra- 
committee dispute. To recommend or 
not to recommend consumer co-ops? 
That is their question. The matter re- 
ceived focused attention through the 
convention in Columbus of the seri- 
ously minded delegates to the tenth 
biennial congress of the Cooperative 
League of the United States. 

Co-operative selling, as an idea, has 
grown through the Federal fostering 
of Credit Unions and farmers’ co-ops, 
until, while it accounts for approxim- 
ately 1% only of the nation’s total 
retail business, it makes up 8% of the 
national sales to farmers. 

(Continued on page 766) 
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How To Help Yourself By Helping Your Dealers 


a break and are scaled to his needs. 


6,500 newspapers on the DEALER ADVER- 
If you want more dealers to run your mats, 
problem: not so much to persuade the and more dealers to run more of your mats, 
our Service Department will be pleased to 


dealer to advertise, but to help him prepare 
Mats prepared give you advice based on an exhaustive 
study of the sizes and kinds of mats which 


TISING circulation list have a similar 


an effective advertisement. 
by manufacturers are a solution to the prob- 
are most popular. 


lem—if they are attractive, give the dealer 


DEALER ADVERTISING CORP. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Magazine and Radio Expenditures 


(October and year to date—in thousands of dollars) 


Compiled for Sates MANAGEMENT by Publishers’ Information Bureau, Inc. 


Class 
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5. Electrical Household Equipment... . 
6. Electrical Structural Equipment. . 
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8 Foods 
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. Food Beverages 
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Note—The National Magazines checked total 104 publications, 13 
weeklies and semi-monthlies for September and 99 monthlies 
All figures are based on one- 


including Vogue for October. 
time or single insertion rates. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES RaDIO 

October January-October September January-September 

1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 
$601.9 $427.8 $10,838.2 $7,960.4 $344.1 $166.3 $2,773.7 $2,131.9 
734.2 521.0 6,569.1 5,418.3 426.0 388.8 3,465.3 3,115.9 
865.3 686.6 5,169.3 4,235.2 23.6 38.7 224.5 302.5 
79.9 75.6 694.3 670.3 = — _ 29.5 
361.6 254.9 3,859.3 3,368.5 26.8 1.0 151.6 267.7 

109.3 46.4 825.7 363.2 _ — — a 
392.7 325.6 3,135.1 2,782.8 43.7 40.2 358.5 326.4 
1,383.6 1,455.0 12,622.1 12,234.2 921.1 702.0 7,711.6 7,398.3 
413.8 320.3 3,511.7 3,336.6 329.0 224.3 3,256.1 2,141.0 

439.6 257.8 3,099.1 2,918.3 — — — ae 
83.9 59.5 1,113.6 1,154.6 83.1 42.1 944.1 908.6 
767.0 594.1 3,448.1 2,989.3 —_ 19.8 185.8 168.6 
224.2 155.1 1,503.1 1,364.4 28.5 15.6 379.8 247.9 
504.4 482.9 4,378.1 4,252.6 313.5 125.9 2,362.1 1,493.6 
34.6 38.2 426.9 269.3 an 4.5 148.1 37.5 

66.5 45.7 429.8 375.0 — _— 36.9 _ 
304.9 260.1 1,611.0 1,502.9 5.5 42.3 393.8 105.0 
198.2 146.9 1,128.3 959.6 55.5 58.0 241.2 316.2 
227.7 200.9 1,302.9 957.2 111.3 67.3 963.0 732.5 
638.0 570.9 5,294.1 pO hy 438.9 183.9 3,503.0 2,374.9 

284.5 121.9 1,663.4 ey) _— —_ — — 
158.5 84.8 894.5 502.6 — — 58.9 86.0 
248.4 168.3 1,720.8 1,100.6 36.9 11.0 307.0 149.4 
1,741.4 1,252.6 14,134.7 13,702.1 934.3 720.0 8,042.9 7,919.0 
688.4 602.2 6,210.9 5,922.9 338.3 375.6 3,491.3 4.279.8 
340.2 260.9 3,721.4 3,269.2 8.0 — 34.6 46.1 
1,306.5 1,036.8 10,760.3 8,485.7 447.1 21.8 1,601.5 360.0 
$13,200.5 $10,454.3 $110,067.0 $96,805.7 $4,894.4  $3,250.2 $40,636.6 $34,919.4 

26.26% 13.6% 50.58% 19.23% 


Note—Network Radio Broadcasting figures cover national or chain 
broadcasting carried over the networks of the National Broad- 
casting Company, Columbia Broadcasting System and_ the 


Mutual Broadcasting System for 1936. The figures cover facil- 
ities only and do not include talent. 


Meanwhile the 1935 Census of 
U. S. Business, fostered by the 
W.P.A., has been completed to the 
extent of a preliminary summary for 
retail stores and service establishments. 

Receipts of 570,013 service estab- 
lishments in the U. S. totaled $1,947,- 
518,000 during 1935, and gave em- 
ployment to 1,190,196 persons, in- 
cluding 577,181 proprietors. 

Comparisons of the total with the 
total of the 1933 census are difficult 
because the current preliminary sum- 
marty does not include all types of 
establishments enumerated in the 
former. 


Beauty Comes Back 


Byt beauty parlors and barber shops 
represent the largest comparative total 
within a class. Barber shops represent 
the largest number of establishments 
in the service phase covered by the 
present survey, 125,355 shops report- 
ing as compared with 117,832 shops 
in 1933. Receipts of barber shops 
totaled $229,245,000 in 1935 as 
compared with $204,387,000 during 
the former year. 

The percentage gains in beauty 
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parlor service are even more striking. 
In 1935 61,176 beauty parlor estab- 
lishments reported a total revenue of 
$170,753,000 as compared with 42,- 
073 establishments in 1933 reporting 
a total revenue of $116,795,000. The 
gain in employment, lumping the 
two service establishments together, is 
approximately 26,000 over the two- 
year period, 

This would seem to lend credence, 
certainly, to HOLC Chairman Fahey’s 
statement that recovery is at hand, in 
fact, has arrived. And if that can be 
believed, then too, perhaps, Mr. 
Fahey can be believed when he said 
that the time has arrived when the 
government will cease to lend direct 
financial assistance to business and “‘is 
placing responsibility for further de- 
velopment on private enterprise— 
where it properly belongs.” 

Mr. Roosevelt, on the other hand, 
evidently thinks that a slightly co- 
ercive statement might be of some aid 
in aiding business to aid itself. For, 
in a recent campaign address in De- 
troit, he advised the people that the 
automobile manufacturers should hold 
themselves responsible for a coming 


rise in the yearly wages of their em- 
ployes. Perhaps labor might applaud 
such statements, but the manufacturers 
themselves cannot greet too kindly the 
suggestion that they must, “by plan- 
ning, do far more than they have done 


to increase the yearly 
earnings of those who Hy awk 
work for them.” 

Contest to Determine Likes 
and Dislikes in Hotel Service 

Travelers may tell what they think of 
hotels and thereby possibly win a round- 
trip to Europe on the French Line and $100 
cash in a contest being conducted by Need- 
ham & Grohmann, Inc., New York ad 
agency. Any American citizen, except com- 
pany employes, who this year spent 10 
nights as a hotel guest may enter. Closing 
date is December 31. 

The prize will go to the person writing 
the best statement of 100 words or less on 
each of the following subjects: What I 
like about hotels; What I do not like about 
hotels; Why I like the Hotel (name and 
address of hotel) ; Why I do not like the 
Hotel (mame and address of hotel) ; What 
I think about hotel rates. N & G partners 
will be preliminary judges; leading hotel- 
men will judge the finals. Purpose is to 
gather “first-hand, accurate information on 


the trend of public opinion as it affects 
hotels.” 
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300% Profit for YOU 


Luscious Fruit 
Fit for a King! 
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RATIONAL RED CHERRY ASSOCIATION 
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Full-page spread that ran for three months in Hotel World-Review and Restaurant 
Management and helped sell 350,000 cases of canned cherries. 


Canners Help Hotels 
Sell Big Cherry Stock 
with Co-op Campaign 


Last January the National Red 
Cherry Association found its shelves 
stocked with 350,000 cases of No. 10 
canned cherries which had to be sold 
to make way for the new crop coming 
in. By June those cherries were sold 
—as the result of a strong cooperative 
advertising campaign. 

Faced with the definite problem of 
moving this huge inventory, cherry 
growers and canners alike thought that 
the only thing to do was to bring the 
price of cherries down from $4.25 to 
$3.75 per case, which would have re- 
sulted in a tremendous loss. But 
Ahrens Publishing Co., New York, 
stepped in with a plan to sell cherries 
and still maintain their established 
market price, and Charles F. Loeffel, 
manager of Ahrens western office, sold 
the plan to cherry canners. For the 
campaign, members of the Associa- 
tion were assessed seven cents perf 
case, still holding the price at $4.25. 

Ahrens developed and carried out 
the plan through the medium of their 
two business paper publications, Hotel 
World Review and Restaurant Man- 
agement. In full-page attractive 
spreads in color, running for the 
months of March, April and May, the 
canners offered quantity menu cards 
of cherry dishes practicable for hotel 
and restaurant use. These dishes, de- 
veloped by Ahrens’ own food testing 
expert, Miss Alice Easton, included 
such delectables as cherry shortcake, 
cherry-pineapple salad, cherry bread 
pudding, and cherry tarts. 
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In addition to ads appearing in the 
two publications, reprints with at- 
tached poster reply cards were mailed 
to a select list of 5,000 hotels and 
restaurants. Window and _back-bar 
display posters featuring cherry dishes 
were prepared, and attractive menu 
tip-ons were distributed to the 5,000 
hotels and restaurants. To the jobbers 
handling the goods Ahrens sent port- 
folios to stimulate the distribution of 
posters, tip-ons and recipe cards by 
offering all three items free. 

As a result of the campaign over 
2,500 inquiries were received and all 
of the 350,000 cases of cherries were 
sold—at the market price of $4.25. 
So successful was the campaign that 
the association voted a 12-months’ 
program with an appropriation seven 
times greater than that for the cam- 
paign of last March, April and May 
—a campaign that cost approximately 
$5,000. 


Curtis Offers First Trade-in 
Plan to Electrical Industry 


Merchants are allowed “$1 each from 
current catalog prices for every show win- 
dow lighting reflector of any age, make, 
condition, size or style” traded in for new 
Curtis Lighting, Inc., equipment under a 
new plan announced by the Chicago elec- 
trical manufacturer. Curtis salesmen at the 
company's national convention were first 
told of the innovation. Then wholesalers, 
contractor-dealers, and central station men 
were informed. Next 11,000 stores were 
mailed handsome booklets on show window 
and interior lighting. 

Thus the entire field, (some 30,000 on 
the mailing list) from manufacturers’ sales- 
men to merchant-consumers has _ been 
primed. Merchants respond because they 
can realize on their antiquated equipment; 
dealers and wholesalers have an extra talk- 
ing point. And central stations like the plan 
because modern reflectors use higher watt- 
age lamps, thereby building load. 
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FOR SALESMEN 
WRITE FOR THE NEW 
BEETLEWARE CATALOGUE 


BEETLE PRODUCTS DIVISION of AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
36 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y 


Beetleware 
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2500 Miles Overnight 
by AIR EXPRESS 


You can ship like mad and keep ‘em breathless by using 
Alr Express. Latest frills, fast-moving numbers, samples 
te salesmen, delivered from coast-to-coast and border- 
to-border overnight; to nearer-bys in a few hours! 
* Air Express reaches DAY AND NIGHT DI- 
RECTLY 216 cities in the United States and 
Canada, and 32 Latin-American countries. 


* Picks up and delivers door-to-door without 
extra charge. 


© Makes ewift connections with fast Railway 
Express trains. 


* Puts the continent in the hollow of your 
hand. 


* Livens up every department. 
When you think shipments, think Air Express, and you 


can merchandise to the minute—at low, economical 
rates. For service, phone any Railway Express office. 


AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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You want to be within walking 
distance of all Downtown Saint 
Louis activities? Then Hotel 
Mayfair is the answer. It’s the 
“poo answer, too, if you’re looking for 
* gone fine food and drink, comfortable 


A view from an 
upper floor windou 
at the Mayfair 


accommodations and courteous 
service at very reasonable rates. 
Over 50% of all rooms rent for 
$3.50 or less, single; $5.00 or less, 
double. With private bath, radio 
and other wanted refinements. 


[ So EIGHTH AND ST. CHARLES 
MIP saint LOUIS 


HOTEL LENNOX—Only One Block Over—Same Management 


Organization News 


The Chicago Sales Executives Club has 
taken a definite stand on the Robinson- 
Patman Act and similar types of legisla- 
tion. At its October meeting, a resolution 
was passed protesting further legislation of 
this sort and urging modification of that 
already enacted. The resolution so passed 
reads: 


“WHEREAS the well-being of the Amer- 
ican people depends upon the maintenance 
of a system of distribution which will move 
goods from factory to consumer with the 
least cost and utmost efficiency, AND 

“WHEREAS legislation which increases 
the cost of distribution adds to the price 
which consumers must pay for goods and 
thereby curtails the demand for such goods, 
AND 

“WHEREAS, (1) the Robinson-Patman 
Act, (2) similar legislation pending before 
state legislatures and (3) the contemplated 
amendment to the Clayton Act designed to 
make it unlawful for a manufacturer to sell 
at retail outside of his own state, all tend 
to restrict markets by increasing prices, 
THEREFORE, BE IT 

“RESOLVED that the Chicago Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club, in keeping with its declared 
purpose of encouraging more efficient dis- 
tribution methods, protests the passing of 
further legislation tending to raise prices 
by increasing the cost of distribution and 
urges the immediate modification of legis- 
lation already enacted; AND BE IT 
FURTHER 

“RESOLVED that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded by the secretary to (1) 
the President of the United States, (2) the 
Secretary of Commerce, (3) our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, (4) the 
Governor of the State of Illinois, (5) or- 
ganizations in the United States who are 
interested with us in more efficient dis- 
tribution, and (6) to the press for wide- 
spread publication so that the consumers 
of these United States may understand that 
the burden of higher distribution costs 
must ultimately fall upon them in the form 
of increased prices.” 


The New York Management Council 
will hear, at its November 12 meeting, F. 
Alexander Magoun, Associate Professor of 
Humanics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He will speak on “Men, Manage- 
ment and the Future.” At the December 
8 meeting, Frank R. Coutant, president of 
the American Marketing Society, and di- 
rector of research for Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., 
will talk on “Discovering and Developing 
Markets.” 


The business meeting of the New York 
Chapter of the American Marketing Society, 
on October 22, was featured with a talk 
by Richard H. Waldo, editor and president 
of the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
whose subject was “The Political Situation 
and What It Means to the Coming Mar- 
keting Outlook.” 


The Sales Managers Bureau of the Dav- 
enport Chamber of Commerce (Davenport. 
Iowa) was officially organized on Septem- 
ber 19 and its officers elected on the 24th 
of the same month. R. C. Maley is chair- 
man; Sam Fetter, first vice-chairman; C. E. 
Routh, second vice-chairman, and J. U. 
Nichols, secretary. All were elected to 
serve until December 31, 1937. This or- 
ganization will hold regular weekly lunch- 
eons on three Fridays of each month and 
an evening dinner with an outside speaker 
on the fourth. Present membership num- 
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bers 65 and subsequent membership is 
expected to approximate 200. 


The Sales Managers Bureau of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce will hold its 
annual five-star event known as the “Sales 
Executives Conference” on November 13 at 
the Jefferson Hotel. An attendance of 800 
is expected at this, the tenth meeting of its 
kind. “Setting Your Sails for Increased 
Sales” has been chosen as the theme of the 
conference. The speakers will include R. 
G. Creviston, director of advertising and 
sales promotion, Crane Co., whose topic 
will be “Sales Development Works’’; R. M. 
Winger, general sales manager, multigraph 
division, Addressograph-Multigraph Co., 
who will talk on “Developing the Sales 
Organization’; Carl Wollner, president, 
Panther Oil & Grease Mfg. Co., whose sub- 
ject will be “Trails to More Sales Through 
Meetings and Contests”; Col. T. Russ Hill, 
Rexair, Inc., who will talk on “New 
Levels,” and Ralph W. Carney, sales man- 
ager, Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., whose 
subject will be “Effective Retail Selling.” 
A committee headed by Charles E. Oster- 
kamp, assistant sales manager, Roberts, 
Johnson & Rand Branch, International Shoe 
Co., and Leo M. Baker, director of sales, 
Barton Manufacturing Co., is in charge of 
arrangements. The registration fee, includ- 
ing dinner, is $4. All members of the 
National Federation of Sales Executives and 
of the clubs who are Association Members 
thereof have been invited to attend. 


The Sales Managers Club of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce heard Hal 
W. Johnston, sales director of Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corp., speak on “Are 
We Men or Mice?” at its meeting on 
October 23. On October 30, William R. 
Knott, vice-president of the R. T. French 
Co., was the speaker. 


The Sales Executives Club of New York 
hit a new high for spectacular meetings in 
the “Mock Trial” which it staged in the 
main banquet hall of the Astor Hotel on 
October 20. The room was packed to 
capacity, several thousand attending. The 
whole event was staged in a highly dra- 
matic and professional manner. In a 
highly authentic court setting, Blackwell 
Smith, of Wright, Gordon, Zachary & Par- 
lin, and formerly general counsel of NRA, 
acted as counsel for the Jackson Stove Co. 
He undertook before an Appellate Court, 
presided over by Justice Stephen Callaghan, 
but assisted by a jury, to convince the court 
that the cease and desist order of the Fed- 
eral Business Commission should be set 
aside with respect to violation of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Thomas McFadden, 
law partner of Col. “Bill” Donovan, as 
counsel for the Federal Business Commis- 
sion, argued the other side. After presenta- 
tion of highly intelligent and pointed legal 
briefs, the audience was given an inside 
view of the jury proceedings, which were 
replete with not only pointed and barbed 
comments, but also colorful humor. A 
final verdict found Robinson and Patman 
guilty. The whole affair proved not only 
a good show, but intellectually illuminat- 
ing. Warren Rishel acted as general chair- 
man. Congressman Emanuel Celler and 
Charles Murphy, attorney, acted as asso- 
ciate judges. Wheeler Sammons, managing 
director of Institute of Distribution, acted 
as president of the Jackson Stove Co., and 
William H. Ingersoll, president of Inger- 
soll & Norvell, Inc., acted as president of 
the Henderson Co., the company which the 
Federal Business Commission had found to 
be discriminated against. Many other im- 
POrtant people acted in the cast of the 
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players, helped write the play script and 
otherwise contributed to its success. 


The National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives will hold its semi-annual meeting in 
New York the second week in December. 
Warren K. Rishel, who headed the Robin- 
son-Patman ‘Mock Trial’ for the Sales 
Executives Club of New York, has been 
appointed general chairman for this meet- 
ing, which will be held in cooperation with 
the Sales Executives Club of New York. 
The latter organization has appointed a 
special committee headed by Frank R. 
Coutant, and including John A. Zellers, 
president of the Sales Executives Club of 
New York; Fen Doscher, sales promotion 


managee-Lily-Tulip Cup Cogp., and Frank 
Goodell, vice-pres., Birdseye Electric Co. 


The Marketing Divisions of the Ameri- 
can Management Association will meet at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania on November 12 
and 13. The Robinson-Patman Act and 
the growth of co-operatives will occupy 
the limelight. The training of salesmen 
and sales executives, effective sales tools, 
marketing statistics and planned selling 
sentences will also be covered. 


At the Sales Executives Club of New 
York on October 26, C. T. Burg, general 
sales manager of the Iron Fireman Mfg. 
Co., spoke on “Concentrated Selling.” 


HOUSTON... 


“KepeMarkaf 


ONE OF AMERICAS BRIGHTEST spots! 


There are many reasons for Houston’s high rank among 
the leading major markets of America. Here are a few of 
them: 


Largest city in Texas. 

Second largest city in the South. 

Largest oil center in the world. 

Largest spot cotton market in the world. 

Third port in the United States in total exports. 
Fourth port in the United States in total commerce. 
Largest wool market in the Southwest. 

Largest commercial center in Texas. 

Largest railway center in Texas. 

Largest manufacturing center in Texas. 

First in Texas in warehouse facilities. 

Leads all Texas cities in retail sales. 

Leads all Texas cities in building permits. 

Leads all Texas cities in income tax returns. 
First in Texas in school enrollment. 

Leads all Texas cities in savings deposits. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


Largest Daily in Texas—Lowest Milline Rate 
Leads the State in National Advertising 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Manager National Advertising National Representatives 


in| GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA |fene 


EDMONTON 
dt J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED * ADVERTISING AGENTS 


VANCOUVER 
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43%o More cincotstion 
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(Media Records—ist 9 ‘months, 1936) 


In Addition:— 


to these factors, The MIAMI 
HERALD also LEADS its Af- 
ternoon Contemporary for the 
first 9 months of 1936 (Media 
Records) in 23 out of 29 RE- 
TAIL DISPLAY ADVERTIS- 
ING CLASSIFICATIONS! 

—In General Advertising by 68% 


—Iin Automotive Advertising by 39% 
—Iin Financial Advertising by 52% 


Che Miami Herald 


Florida’s Most Important Newspapes 
FRANK B SHUTTS, Publisher 


National Representatives : 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 


New York @ Chicago © San Francisco 


Southern Representatives : 


GARNER & GRANT 
711 Glenn Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Subscriber, Media Records, Inc. 
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How to Tell the Ladies 


The impression once prevailed that, even 
if network radio continued to grow, there 
were only about five hours in every 24-hour 
period when the entire family was home to 
listen. When these hours, from 6 to 
11 p.m., were sold (with a few additional 
hours on Sunday and maybe on Saturday), 
network radio would be “saturated.” Sta- 
tions could be added to a network or made 
more powerful, more people might buy 
radio sets and thus increase the audience. 
But Father Time was set in his ways. And 
people were thought to be pretty set in 
their ways, too. 

In the case of the three largest networks 
—CBS and NBC Red and Blue—the 6-to- 
1l-p.m. “saturation,” in fact, has almost 
arrived. CBS and NBC Red now have only 
an hour or two available of the entire 
weekly 35. NBC Blue had a dozen hours 
available last month, but a couple of these 
will be filled in November. 

With general advertising nationally still 
on the up and up, other chains and indi- 
vidual stations are putting in stronger bids 
for these evening hours. Newspapers and 
magazines and outdoor are not bashful in 
telling advertisers about the opportunities 
for expansion in their media. 

But despite the 6-to-11 s.r.0., the major 
networks also have found means by which 
they can continue to grow. 


Daytime Business Climbs Fast 


The principal one is by selling daytime 
hours. Although their night hours are, on 
the average, about 90% ‘“‘closed,” their day 
hours are still about one-third open. (Cer- 
tain hours, day and night, are ‘‘closed,” not 
because of commercial sponsors, but because 
of programs—like the New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony on CBS Sunday afternoons 
—which the networks cannot or will not 
sell.) 

In the last three years both CBS and 
NBC have had substantial gains in daytime 
business. NBC’s week-day daytime busi- 
ness for the first nine months of this year 
totaled $4,863,970. as against $2,580,322 
in the first nine months of 1933. In the 
parallel periods of 1934 and 1935, respec- 
tively, it was $3,734,738 and $3,935,414. 

For the full years 1933, 1934 and 1935 
Columbia’s daytime volume (seven days a 
week) was, respectively, $2,309,954, $3,- 
175,026 and $3,991,993. Its total for the 
first nine months of this year, of $3,177,- 
230, was a gain of 9.2% from the level 
of the first nine months of 1935. CBS, 
incidentally, has found that the average ex- 
penditure per client for its daytime facili- 
ties has risen from $56,340 in the year 
1933 to $139,280 in the first nine months 
of 1936. 

NBC is particularly proud of its Sum- 
mertime progress with daytime radio. For 
June through September, 1933, its revenue 
was $948,042; for the same months of this 
year it totaled $2,308,912. 

The expansion has come, the network 


Radio Registers Big Gains in Day- 
wee time Business—Publications and 
Agencies Have a Busy Fortnight 


people say, through recognition of daytime 
radio not as a lower-priced substitute for 
evening radio but as a new and different 
selling medium. 

Advertisers mainly are men. They come 
home at night and turn on the radio. They 
got into the habit of believing that until 
they came home the radio was just another 
piece of furniture. (Probably they believed 
this even on nights when they did not come 
home at all.) 

After some effort network people per- 
suaded advertisers to investigate the day- 
time listening habits of women. Adver- 
tisers learned that women could and did 
listen while engaged in doing things about 
the house. Indeed, the radio people told 
them, the women were then most receptive 
to sales talk about certain types of products. 

Then advertisers were shown that they 
could get best results not by aping evening 
programs, but by building daytime pro- 
gtams to attract this predominantly femi- 
nine and, shall we say, utilitarian audience. 


Wide Variety of Sponsors 


General Mills and Procter & Gamble 
probably were the first large national ad- 
vertisers to break the daytime ice. Others 
followed—not merely makers of foods and 
soaps, but of tooth paste and cosmetics and 
electrical appliances, and other things. Re- 
cently motor car companies—Cadillac and 
Pontiac—have undertaken week-day day- 
time programs to appeal especially to 
women. 

The former, known as “LaSalle Fashion 
Show,” will have its first airing on NBC 
Red Thursday afternoon, November 5. It 
will feature style counselors, with Charles 
LeMaire, designer for Broadway musical 
comedies, heading the cast, Eddy Duchin’s 
orchestra and a woman announcer. The 
Pontiac program, on CBS three afternoons 
a week, tells ‘“‘“News through a Woman's 
Eyes.” The eyes in this case are those of 
Kathryn Cravens. 

Sonotone Corp. is using the NBC air to 
sell hearing aids. Although people who 
can hear the program are not usually pros- 
pects, listeners are invited to send to Sono- 
tone the names of deafened friends or 
relatives. They believe that women are 
more likely to cooperate. 

Beginning November 2, for a full hour 
on NBC Red each Monday afternoon, Gen- 
eral Electric will present “The Hour of 
Charm.” If, as has been said, women are 
more interested in other women than they 
are in men, they ought to be satisfied here. 
The program will be replete with the 
efforts of the charming sex. An all-girl 
band, with women soloists, will play com- 
positions by women. 

Perhaps the biggest boost daytime radio 
has yet received was in the five-hour-a-week 
morning program which General Mills 
started over CBS last Summer and which 
continues over 38 stations on this network. 
Four different quarter-hour shows are in- 
cluded, for Wheaties, Softasilk, Bisquick 
and Kitchen-Tested flour. 
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National Ice Advertising, Inc., recently 
began a morning series on CBS. Personal 
Finance Corp., Better Speech Institute and 
Modern Romances Magazines, on NBC, 
illustrate the variety of sponsors who have 
started to approach the women. 

But even among the new daytime net- 
work advertisers food and drug products 
still predominate. On CBS, for example, 
the new ones include Corn Products (start- 
ing middle of November), Knox Gelatine 
and Outdoor Girl cosmetics, and on NBC, 
Ralston Purina, Thrivo dog food, and 
D’ Arrigo Bros. (WJZ only), who are con- 
vinced that the ladies will listen for ten 
minutes on Friday mornings to hear all 
about broccoli. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulation at its 
annual convention, October 15-16, unani- 
mously elected Thomas J. Buttikofer as 
director to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Stanley R. Latshaw. Mr. 
Buttikofer is vice-president of Hearst 
Magazines, director of circulation of the 
Hearst Magazines, and president and gen- 
eral manager of the International 
Circulation Co. 


Times’ Rotogravure 


The New York Times has sold its roto- 
gravure plant at 44th Street and 12th Ave- 
nue, Manhattan to the Cuneo Press through 
the New York division of that corpora- 
tion, Neo-Gravure Printing Co., Inc. Cuneo 
in the future will print both the multicolor 
and the monotone rotogravure work of the 
New York Times. The Times was the 
first newspaper in the United States to 
print by rotogravure, its first Sunday pic- 
ture section in that medium being pro- 
duced in April, 1914. 


Newspaper Linage 

Media Records figures for September 
newspaper advertising show a gain in 
total advertising of 12.9%. Every clas- 
sification was up from last year with a 
range running from retail, 7.8% to au- 
tomotive, 46.3%. The gain for the first 
nine months is 9.8%, with only automo- 
tive running behind last year. 


Some of this increased newspaper lin- 
age is coming from campaigns directed by 
business men at consumers to inform the 
latter about the function of industry, the 
merits of the profit system, etc. For ex- 
ample, full pages prepared by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers had 
been taken by a total of 525 newspapers 
and magazines up to October 24, including 
347 dailies, 173 weeklies, 5 foreign lan- 
guage papers and one farm magazine, all 
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HEAVY’S Swel/_ 
but where’s the COMICP 


Not by one show alone can the majority of 35 million 
ears in America’s largest listening-buying market be 
served. And an increasingly greater number of na- 
tional advertisers are becoming rapidly aware of this. 
In 1935, twelve of them were supplementing their 
shows broadcast over one outlet of a national hookup 
with entirely different entertainment slanted to snare 
that portion of buyers forfeited to WOR. Today, 
there are sixteen. If the widespread swing to WOR 
as a supplementary medium had to be based on a 
solitary claim (which it does not) the.case would 
safely rest on the fact that WOR is the only supple- 
mentary outlet that can give greater and more inten- 
sive coverage than any other station in the WOR 


area. Sales curves support this. 
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Grade Men 


and Women 


for our nationwide force of 
resident field investigators. 
Experience in interviewing 
and a good approach re- 
quired; a knowledge of 
writing is helpful. Your 
connection with us will be 
permanent, but assignments 
are intermittent and are 
paid for by the job or day. 
We can use people who 
have part time or free lance 
work but who are free to 
give us full time whenever 


we need them. 


Market Research 
of 
America, Rockefeller 
1250 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Corporation 


Center. 


pa 
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of which have secured sponsorship for the 
pages. The Association has already re- 
ceived several hundred tear sheets of full 
pages. 


Registering a Gain 

Gains have become almost a common- 
place in all types of business and greater 
ingenuity must be exercised today than 
during depression periods to make the 
gains stand out and be recognized. The 
Cincinnati Enquirer, for example, was 
faced with the problem of how to capitalize 
its record-breaking net paid averages for 
the six months ending September 30. T. 
Norman Williams, advertising director of 
the newspaper, decided that the long dis- 
tance telephone had not been over-used for 
such a purpose and so he flashed the mes- 
sage to key advertising executives through- 
out the country. Confirmation of the facts 
was made in two-color bleed spreads of an 
unusual character in business papers, in- 
cluding the current issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. The entire effort was planned 
and directed by the promotion department 
of the Enquirer. 


Ayer’s Fight for Control 


Under date of October 20, H. A. Batten, 
new president of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
made the following statement: 

“In today’s newspapers appears a state- 
ment purporting to emanate from George 
H. Thornley, formerly a vice-president of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., to the effect that 
he has exercised an option to acquire stock 
control of this corporation and purposes to 
consummate this option as soon as neces- 
sary steps can be taken. Since he is seeking 
to establish this contention over the opposi- 
tion of all parties concerned, by litigation, 
the officers of the corporation are opposed 
to any attempt to try the case in the news- 
papers. 

“It should be noted, however, that this 
matter was presented at a regularly consti- 
tuted meeting of all stockholders of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc. Of the total of 201 stock- 
holders in our Philadelphia headquarters, 
our five branch offices in the United States 
and our five foreign offices, 180 voted at 
the meeting. Of these, 179, including the 
estate of Wilfred W. Fry, our late presi- 
dent, voted in favor of the stand taken by 
the board of directors. 

“Included in the board of directors of 
the corporation are William M. Armistead, 
H. A. Batten, Clarence L. Jordan and Ger- 
old M. Lauck, all of whom have been asso- 
ciated with the business for many years.” 


KSTP’s New Transmitter 


Work on KSTP’s $300,000 transmitter 
relocation, which will give the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul station vastly increased cover 
age and an unusually high reliability of 
service, is under way, with the station ex- 
pecting to go on the air with the new 
installation early in November. 

Features of the new transmitter include: 
A 363-foot vertical uniform cross-section 
antenna to replace the present 168-foot self- 
supporting tower; installation of an exten- 
sive trouble supervisory system for the loca- 
tion and automatic rectification of trouble; 
inclusion of a 1,000-watt auxiliary trans- 
mitter, which, powered by a gasoline-driven 
alternator, will automatically start and take 
the station’s programs in case of a major 
breakdown; inclusion of room for addi- 
tional transmitters. 

The transmitter building itself, located 
midway between the two cities about two 
miles outside the limits, will represent a 
marked change in design over most of the 
older transmitter buildings in the nation. 
The various installations have been de- 
signed by Hector Skifter, the station's 
technical supervisor, and Lester H. Carr, 
chief engineer. 


Grathwohl Appointed Fawcett 
Promotion Megr.; Adds to Staff 


W. H. Fawcett, president of Fawcett 
Publications, Inc., announced the appoint- 
ment of Hollis W. Grathwohl as advertis- 
ing promotion manager of the company, 
effective October 8, 1936. Mr. Grathwohl 
has been with Fawcett Publications 11 
months. Allen E. Norman, former promo- 
tion manager, will continue to act in an 
advisory capacity, in addition to his new 
duties as assistant advertising director. 

An important addition to the promotion 
department is William W. Smith, who 
joined the staff on October 5. Mr. Smith 
has had eight years of advertising-promo- 
tion experience. He was associated with 
Addison-Vars, Inc., as am account executive 
for two years and left to become assistant 
advertising manager for the Samson-United 
Corp. He came to Fawcett Publications 
from the Buffalo Times. 


The United Front in 
Wilkes-Barre 


The Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader and the 
Wilkes-Barre Record, largest papers in the 
city, with identical rates and circulations 
practically the same, have attacked the 
problem of rate differential from a new 
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CBS’ new Hollywood studios will look like this. 
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As of October, 1937, Columbia 


Broadcasting Co. will occupy a new and modern broadcasting center on Hollywood's 


famous Sunset Boulevard. 


It will not only house the studios and offices of KNX, the 


recently acquired CBS outlet in Hollywood, but will provide additional studio offices 
and auditoriums for Columbia’s nation-wide and Pacific Coast network activities 
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angle. The two papers have decided that 
all copy in the electrical, automotive and 
distributors’ fields should be accepted only 
at the national rates—regardless of whethe: 
it was placed by an agency, direct by the 
manufacturer, or by a local dealer or dis- 
tributor. By making the move together 
merchants are prevented from playing one 
paper against the other. The two papers 
are likewise joining hands in promoting the 
Wilkes-Barre market. 


Account Changes 


The marketing division of Charles J. 
Cutajar Co. has been given full sales direc- 
tion as well as sales counseling of the fol- 
lowing companies: The Stephens Products 
Co., Inc., the Coronet Camera Corp., Eng- 
land; Wheelette Co. and Selected Devices 
Co., Inc. . . . The Drambuie Liqueur Co., 
Ltd., of Edinburgh, and the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. to Maxon, Inc. . . . Coco 
Cod Corp. to Frank Presbrey Co. . . . Met- 
ropolitan Oakland, California, to Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. and Tomaschke-Elliott, Inc. 
... Tarrant’s Seltzer Tablets, new product 
of the Vadsco Sales Corp. to Blackman Ad- 
vertising, Inc. . . . Standard Lime & Stone 
Co. to Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., Inc... . 
The Bryant Electric Co. to Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Inc. . . . The Wetter Numbering 
Machine Co. to O. S. Tyson & Co., Inc. 

. . Jane Engle, Inc., to the Federal Adver- 
tising Agency. . The Seamless Rubber 
Co., Inc., to Anderson, Davis & Platte, Inc. 

. . The American Magazine to the Ralph 
H. Jones Co. 


Life Into Judge 


Judge and Life, for two generations 
friendly rivals for the top place in Ameri- 
can humor, have merged editorial features 
and circulation and, after November, will 
be one publication, Judge incorporated with 
Life. 

Several weeks ago, Time, Inc., purchased 
Life in order to use the name of the publi- 
cation for its mew picture magazine, due on 
the newsstands the latter part of next 
month. From Time, Judge bought the 
Life copyright on everything left of the 
magazine after the name was deleted, and 
beginning next month subscribers of both 
the old Life and Judge will receive a new 
Judge incorporating the traditional features 
of the two publications. 

The November issue of Life will come 
off the newsstands before either the new 
Judge or Time’s picture magazine appears. 
But to defend Time’s sole ownership of the 
name and to identify the merger between 
the two humorous publications, Judge will 
run the title, for some several months, of 
Judge Incorporated with Life. 

Circulation audit ending June, 1936, 
shows Life’s circulation at 122,895; that 
of Judge at 107,593. The publishers esti- 
mate that the new magazine will have a 
circulation not equal to that of the two 
publications combined, but at least 50% 
above the present circulation of either. 

Advertising now on Judge books will be 
executed at the Judge rate; that on Life’s 
books at the Life rate, 50% above that of 
Judge. Life’s rates will be used for all 
new circulation and advertising through 
1937 


Add to Contest Story 


In this issue Lawrente M. Hughes has a 
sweeping review of current contests. Add 
to the ones listed there the New York 
American's $12,500 contest in which 343 
cash prizes are offered for selecting the 
best joke-answers to a series of 72 comic 
cartoons. No entrance fees are required. 
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THEY ALL TAKE BOOTH PAPERS 


4 IN THESE EIGHT MICHIGAN 
al “ONE-PAPER” CITIES 


With the exception of Grand Rapids, the eight 
Michigan key cities in the Booth Newspapers’ Michigan 
market are ‘‘one-paper’’ cities. The Booth papers in 
Flint, Saginaw, Kalamazoo, Bay City, Jackson, Ann 
Arbor and Muskegon serve their territories adequately 
without a second paper. The Grand Rapids Press 
outsells its morning competitor 214 to 1. Booth 
Newspapers catch and hold the buying interest of 
288,359 able-to-buy Michigan families who are pros- 
pering from Michigan’s remarkable business recovery. 
Only Booth Newspapers put your message over to this 
responsive market Completely, without duplication, 
and at minimum cost. 


What further facts would you like to have con- 


cerning this active market? Write our nearest repre- 
sentative for complete information. 


In Flint . . . It's the Journal 


Few newspapers dominate their retail trading areas 
as Completely as the Flint Journal. Flint payrolls are 
maintained at their high levels by the Buick, Chev- 
rolet, A. C. Spark Plug, and Fisher Body plants. 
More than 70% of Flint’s residents own their own 
homes. 


A. B. C.—52,987 


_"— BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 
John E. Lutz, 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
I. A. Klein, 50 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOOTH Zewspapers 


THE GRAND RAPIDS PRES: + THE FLINT JOURNAL « THE SAGINAW DAILY NEWS - 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT + THE BAY CITY TIMES « THE MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - THE ANN ARBOR DAILY NEWS 


THE KALAMAZOO GAZETTE 


3 6 3 0 NEW PASSENGER CARS 


sold in Summit County (Akron) Ohio for the 
|1-months' period ending Sept. 30, 1936. 
This is an ‘ 


INCREASE OF 4340 UN 
or 46.7% 


Compared with the same | |-months' period 
ending Sept. 30, 1935. 


We are proud to have had a part in this 
achievement. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Established 1839 
One of America's Outstanding Newspapers 
REPRESENTED BY STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
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Just around the 


corner from every- 


thing in downtown 
Chicago. You will 
appreciate the 
time saving con- 
venience as well as 
the home-like com- 


forts of this hotel. 


Write for booklet 
and map of 
downtown Chicago 
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NEW GOOD-WILL GIFT 
Se, SUPREME ! 


Items 
Also Sold 
Separately 


3 PIECE 
POCKET or DESK SET 


prceracte will never forget you if you give them ax 
Autopoint daily use set imprinted with your sales 


message. Includes Autopoint oversize pencil, with ‘‘grip 
tir’’—lead can't wobble. Autopoint Postalett weighs let- 
ters and parcels to 8 ounces. Both made of Bakelite. And 
Autopoint pocket knife with high carbon steel sliding 
blade. In suede lined gift box. Advertised in national 
magazines. A recognized value at reasonable prices. Send 
for sample set on approval. Ask about our line of quality 


leather goods. Send for free book, “Sales Strategy.” 


Autopoint Co., Dept. SM-11, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


“The Advertising Test Station 
/n the Advertising Test City” 


Maximum Coverage 
of the Major 
Connecticut Markets 


Basic CBS Station 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Letters From the Damned 


SM’s editorial policy isn’t the ‘Nice 
Nellie’ type. For example, the surveys 
conducted by MRCA for us bring good 
news to some, bad news for others. Not 
every one can be first. In recent issues the 
nation’s hotels and railroads were reviewed 
by sales executives. Some were damned, 
others praised. The editors are pleased 
to observe that those who were damned can 
“take it.” Detailed, constructive criticism 
seems to be welcomed by American busi- 
ness men. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

A very good friend of mine has just sent 
me a page from your October 1 issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, showing an article 
headed “Brick Bats and Bouquets for Spe- 
cific City Hotels.” The comments about 
the Hollenden and the Mayflower, two of 
our hotels, were favorable. But down 
where “DeWitt System” is listed, I notice 
the remark that they are “Close second to 
Hitz—except Neil House.” That sounds 
like a kick in the pants for me. 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
would give me the name and address of 
the man who wrote that article. I am 
always open to constructive criticism, and I 
would like to know just what he believes 
is wrong here. I am not the least bit 
hostile about this, but I would like to com- 
municate with the man. 

Tom A. SABREY, 
Manager, 

The Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT:' 

Personally, I am rather proud of the fact 
that they think the rates are too high in 
the Penn-Harris. With all the hotels in 
America trying to get their rates back to a 
sensible basis it is rather nice to think that 
this is one of the hotels that has always 
charged a reasonable price for services 
rendered. We have never reduced our 
rates just because business fell off. If such 
had been the case throughout the country, 
we would all have weathered the depres- 
sion much better than we have, and hotel 
securities would be worth a great deal more 
money. 

We have recently spent more than $100,- 
000 in the reconditioning of this hotel and 
expect to spend an equivalent sum in the 
next three years to make it one of the tip 
top first class hotels in this area. Surveys 
such as you mention cannot help but be 
helpful. 

FRANKLIN Moore, 
Manager, 

The Penn-Harris, 
Harrisburg, Penn. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I am in receipt of the 32nd of a series 
of surveys of SALES MANAGEMENT entitled, 
“What Do Sales Executives Like, and Dis- 


like, About American Hotels,” and I am 
very much concerned about the comment 
regarding the Rice Hotel in Houston— 
“Good hotel being allowed to run down.” 

If this statement had been made three 
years ago I would not challenge it, but I 
urge you to have an up-to-date survey and 
inspection made of the Rice. 

For your information I have taken a few 
written comments from our congratulatory 
files which came to us entirely unsolicited, 
and I hope you will accord me the courtesy 
of reading and returning them. We have 
literally thousands of these comments from 
our many satisfied patrons. You will note 
that these comments come from every sec- 
tion of the country and from persons who 
stop in many hotels. 

Since my appointment as manager of the 
Rice in August, 1933, a continuous pro- 
gram of modernization has been under way 
and is still going on. More than $300,000 
has already been spent. Here are some of 
the things we have done since 1933: 

Redecorated lobby and mezzanine. 

Air-conditioned and remodeled and 
redecorated entire convention floor (2nd 
floor). 

Running ice water in remainder of 

1,000 rooms. 

Shower bath in every room. 
New plumbing in all bathrooms. 
New ceiling fans throughout. 
New mattresses throughout. 
5,000 yards of new carpet. 
New cafeteria equipment throughout, 
now seating 700 persons. 
Redecoration of 600 rooms. 
Installation of French 
throughout. 
Redecoration and modern lighting in 
all sample rooms. 
R. BRUCE CARTER, 
Manager, 
Rice Hotel, 
Houston, Texas. 


telephones 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I have read with a great deal of interest 
the results of the survey entitled, “What's 
Wrong, and Right, with American Rail- 
roads?” While I cannot, for the life of 
me, figure out the basis for some of the 
percentages, the table is very interesting 
and more so, the quoted comments of 
travelers on various items of service. 

I would like to take issue with the 
gentleman who is quoted as saying: “Ina- 
bility to get a decent washroom in a day 
coach on any road.” The toilet facilities 
in the new coaches on our transcontinental 
North Coast Limited are more than “de- 
cent.” 

L. L. PERRIN, 
Advertising Manager, 
Northern Pacifie Railway Co. 


Pet Peeves of Housewives 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: : 
We were very much interested in your 
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article “Housewives Run Up Danger Sig- 
nals for Manufacturers in New Survey.” 
We were particularly interested in view of 
the fact that you pictured a Star Lard car- 
ton with the comment that women dislike 
many brands of packaged lard because “you 
can’t put the package together again after 
it’s once opened.” 

We are pleased to invite your attention 
to the new attached booklet which out- 
lines the sensational new utility feature in- 
corporated in our Star Lard carton and our 
new Texturated Vegetole carton, wherein 
we have a patented device which makes it 
possible for the housewife to make the 
lard readily available without getting any 
grease on her hands. It also makes pos- 
sible an accurate measuring medium, elimi- 
nating the necessity of using a measuring 
cup, or possibly guessing at the shortening 
requirements. Then there is also a time- 
saving element as an added feature. 

Housewives have objected to the messi- 
ness of the old package and to the lack of 
accurate measuring possibilities. We feel 
this new patented device answers all these 
objections and is an outstanding forward 
step in lard and shortening packaging. 

G. R. GIBBONS, 
Armour and Co., 
Chicago. 


Here is the 
NEW CARTON 


THE ONLY CHANGE in the construction of the 
carton is two perforated lines which run around the 
carton crosswise and lengthwise. But in these lines is 
the whole secret of the new accurate measuring cartor 


NOTE THE BLUE DOT 
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TO SHOW THE ADVANTAGES OF THE 
NEW CARTON - WE FIRST PICTURE 
THE DISADVANTAGES OF THE OLD 


MERCHANDISE STAR PURE PACKAGE.LARD | 


Objection overruled. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

We are the advertising agents for the 
Corn Products Sales Co., and are enclosing 
a letter just received from Mr. Himschoot, 
vice-president of that company, calling at- 
tention to the article published in the Sep- 
tember 15 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
As Mr. Himschoot has stated, nearly 10,- 
000,000 pouring spouts have been distrib- 
uted for use on the Karo can... . Each can 
bears a panel offering the sanitary pouring 
spout free to any housewife who may not 
have already received one from her grocer. 

Naturally, the Corn Products Sales Co. 
regrets that unfavorable attention was di- 
rected to Karo in the article. Everything 
possible has been done to make the Karo 
can ‘easier for the American housewife to 
handle, and without the ‘messiness’ de- 
scribed in the SALES MANAGEMENT article. 

G. V. CARHART, 
Secretary, 

E. W. Hellwig Co., 
New York. 
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What About Your 
1937 List, 
Mr. Advertiser? 


QUESTION 1 


How do you select your list of magazines? 


QUESTION 2 
Do you attempt to buy white space 


scientifically ? 


| QUESTION 3 
Do you handle your advertising appropriation 
as though it were an investment? 


| : 
| QUESTION 4 


May we explain our plan for choosing the most 


profitable media? 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Rockefeller Center, New York 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Formerly Percival White, Inc., 
and Arnold Research Service, Inc. 


Prevents those wrong decisions, based upon 


faulty facts, which cost you time and money 
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Genuinely 
Friendly 


SLEVELAND it's 


© THE HOLLENDEN 


COLUMBUS it's 


® THE NEIL HOUSE 


n AKRON it's 


© THE MAYFLOWER 


n TOLEDO it's 


® THE NEW SECOR 


DAYTON it's 


© THE BILTMORE 


SAVANNAH (Ga.) it's 


© THE OGLETHORPE 


MIAMI BEACH it's 


e THE FLEETWOOD 


“ls 


~ DISTINGUISHED 


. . Modern in every department 


of ils serviee, yet never un- 


mindful of the fine traditions 
that have made it One of the 
Few Famous Hotels in America. 


Hates begin at $5.50 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


Claude H. Bennett, Gen. Mér. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bs 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
vtherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
tooklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Cincinnati Post Surveys 
Brand and Store Preferences 


What is said to be the most complete 
investigation of the flow of retail store 
trafic ever conducted in this country, has 
just been published for the city of Cincin- 
nati, sponsored by the Cincinnati Post. 


| Based on principles and methods used in 


such investigations by the A.A.A.A., Curtis 
Publishing Co., Cleveland Press, Chicago 
Tribune and Minneapolis Tribune, the sur- 
vey was made by the Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciations of Cincinnati and Covington, Ky., 
which secured 4,740 recorded inventories 
and records of buying habits. This repre- 
sents 2.5% of all Metropolitan Cincinnati 
homes, and is the largest cross-section made 
thus far in an investigation of this scope. 

In presenting its conclusions, stress is 
laid by the Post on the complete lack of 
any outside influence on the housewives 
surveyed such as might be brought to bear 
by professional interviewers. Members of 
Parent Teachers Associations received de- 
tailed eight-page questionnaires, which they 
were requested to fill in and return to the 
association headquarters, in return for 
which the association received 20 cents for 
each report. A sample questionnaire is in- 
cluded in the published report. On even 
casual inspection, it would appear that such 
a voluminous report, demanding not merely 
a listing of purchases and stores, but opin- 
ions to show why certain stores are superior 
to others, or render poor service, Must re- 
quire a considerable amount of time and 
effort on the part of each housewife. 
Cross-checking of the returns was closely 
carried out in order to eliminate incon- 
sistencies. The final tabulation required 
over 19,000 I.B.M. cards, which are avail- 
able and can be utilized by advertisers or 
manufacturers interested in more details 
than given in the 134-page spiral-bound 
report, "The Flow of Retail Buying Traffic 
in Cincinnati.” 

Consumer buying habits are shown in 
the analysis of department store, grocery 
store, and drug store preferences by these 
consumers reporting. Chain and _ inde- 
pendent outlets are cited, with percentages 
of trade going to each shown in colored 
bar-charts. Comparisons of similar inven- 
tory investigations in other cities, notably 
Cleveland, Minneapolis and Milwaukee, are 
likewise bar-charted to illustrate, where pos- 
sible, the differences in distribution char- 
acteristic of these several markets. 

Brand preferences are shown for food 
products, household supplies, refrigerators, 
radios, electric washers, vacuum cleaners, 
electric hand irons, gas and electric fanges, 
automobiles, and motor oils. Purchases are 
indicated according to four classes of 
homes, and show point of purchase, per 


The business of selecting a 


hotel for your next visit to 
New York deserves a little 
thought. There area number 
of hotels comparable to the 
Roosevelt in price and gen- 
eral desirability, yet suffici- 
ently different in character 
to make a choice necessary. 
Our location, our services 
(sincere and without osten- 
tation) and our deliciously 


prepared food are well 


From $4 single 
and $6 double. 


known. 


A 
UNITED 
HOTEL 
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cent of field, and variations in brand ac- 
ceptance in the several cities, noted above. 

This is a valuable contribution to mar- 
keting knowledge, and will interest every 
organization having distribution in the Cin- 
cinnati area. Copies of the study are avail- 
able to executives, on request to William 
C. Savage, the Cincinnati Post, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


The College Newspaper Market 


A new list of college newspapers, avail- 
able to national advertisers interested in 
influencing style trends and buying habits 
of the campus market, has been published 
by National Advertising Service, represent- 
ing college newspapers. The list gives no 
market statistics, other than to record the 
enrollments for each college or university. 
There are listed, by states, 868 colleges and 
newspapers. Copies available through 
Robert R. Robertson, National Advertising 
Service, Inc., 420 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 


How Will the Bridges Affect 
San Francisco Business 


With the opening of San Francisco's 
famed new bridges only a few weeks away, 
a pertinent report on the probable effect 
these bridges will have on retail and other 
businesses in San Francisco has been pub- 


l\: one of America’s 


*® FIRST THREE | 
‘ resort convention hotels f 


IN A recent survey made’ 
among sales executives 
by the Market Research 
;// Corporation of America 
‘; and Sates MANAGEMENT, 
/| Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
received next to the high- 
est percentage of recom- | 
mendations for resort ho- | 
tels. Meet here and see | 
why. Complete facilities. 
| A trained manager to help 
\ with details. Above all, 
thoughtful attention in 
| behalf of your ease and 
| refreshment. American 
and European Plans. Spe- 
| cial group rates. 


| Leeds and Lippincott Company } 
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lished by the San Francisco Examiner. 
Executives having product distribution in 
this area will find “How Will the Bridges 
Affect San Francisco Business?’ of con- 
siderable immediate interest. From some 
12,469 personal interviews this past Spring, 
it would appear that shopping trips from 
the interior area, considerably further out 
than the immediate bay area, will increase 
about 80%—that with the saving of from 
20 minutes to an hour made possible by 
the new bridge routes, a much more fre- 
quent contact will be set up between the 
city retail area and the outlying sections of 
the market. While such a conclusion is 
obvious, this survey is the first definite re- 
port of just how those movements will 
take place, and what it will mean to retail 
business in the city. Specific points of 
interest to national distributors include the 
probable trade effect on purchases of gen- 
eral retail purchasing, women’s apparel, 
shoes, accessories and millinery, men’s fur- 
nishings, home furnishings, children’s wear. 
An increase of 54.2% in automobile travel 
to the city, 83% of this from the interior 
area, is indicated. Copies of this report 
are available on request to L. C. Boone, 
the Examiner, San Francisco, California. 


Air Conditioning Market Data 


With so much speculation about the 
home air-conditioning market, who will sell 
it, how they will sell, and why, a brief 
analysis of the question just published in 
leaflet form should be of interest to many. 


00 MARKETS AT A GLANCE 


SALES MANAGERS NEED 


seno For| HAGSTROM’S 
__ GRCULAR| 4&-COLOR RETAIL 


TRADING AREA MAP 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


vee’ cx HAGSTROM COMPANY yonx 


Write A. G. Winkler, Heating Journals, 
Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York City, 
requesting also the reprints of market 
articles available. 


WANTED 


A MANUFACTURER WHO 
NEEDS AN EXCEPTIONAL 
SALES MANAGER 


He is looking for a real and lasting 
opportunity. He is employed now, but 
his ability is not being utilized fully 
due to a company policy beyond his 
control. While he should be a bar- 
gain to any manufacturer who wants 
more business, he is not a low-priced 
man: He has been earning from 
$12,000 to $15,000 in recent years. 


As to experience: Covers both the 
United States and several foreign 
countries as a salesman and as a sales 
manager. He has had marked success 
in planning campaigns and in picking, 
training and stimulating salesmen in 
several fields of industry. He is in the 
middle thirties, college graduate, 
Protestant. His references from previous 
employers and banks are of the best. 
We in SALES MANAGEMENT have 


known him for nearly ten years. 


Philip Salisbury, 
Executive Editor. 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service ot 
26 years’ recognized standing and reputation Car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions ot 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


N. Y. 


PHOTO AD CARDS 


BOOST YOUR SALES THIS FALL—WITH 
Photo Ad Cards. Effective because different. 1c 


postage. No cuts to buy. Used by corporations, 
business and professional people. Beautiful samples 
free. Write, Graphic Arts Photo Service, Third 
and Market Streets, Hamilton, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SOUTHERN SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


OUTSTANDING SUCCESSFUL SALES EXEC. 
utive with proven record of accomplishments, 
extensive field experience giving good account of 
his sales activity. A line to Box 485, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y., 
will place you under no obligation. 


PURCHASING AGENT, 25 years Industrial ex- 
perience, now directing purchases tor nation-wide 


campaign. Available November 5. Excelent 
background and record. Personal interview should 
convince. Box 496, c/o SALES MANAGEMENT, 


420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MEN WANT LEATHER GIFTS 
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Write for 
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OST-ELECTION OPPORTUNITIES: As this issue 

goes to press, the next President of the United 

States has not been decided in the official records. 
We do not profess to be able to predict the answer in 
an absolute sense. Nevertheless, and regardless of who 
is elected, there are two matters which we believe are 
deserving of immediate attention and early action. 

Both candidates have said that they believe in private 
business and in an economic system based upon a con- 
tinuation of private enterprise. Neither believes in direct 
competition of government with private business—or at 
least so they have said. This means that the enduring 
solution of unemployment is still up to private business, 
where it has always been. Yet a solution can never be at- 
tained effectively and with maximum speed unless private 
business knows the factual answer to unemployment. 

Certain labor leaders may have been averse to an hon- 
est census of unemployment and may still be so. Political 
leaders may have been hesitant to flout Labor in a presi- 
dential election year. But with the election over, there is 
no excuse which the executive or legislative branches of 
the government (or the leaders of Labor) can offer to 
the American public which falls short of providing busi- 
ness with a real answer as to who are unemployed, where 
they are located and what they can do. 

The other matter deals with the extension of Civil 
Service. Both major political parties when in power have 
been prone to make the most of political patronage re- 
gardless of all challenges and criticism from outsiders. 
That practice may have “gotten by” in the past. But it 
should not be true with respect to the future of any party 
deserving of the confidence of the American public. In- 
deed, if each and every Senator and Congressman can, 
figuratively speaking, be put on the spot, there is much 
reason to believe it will not long be true. In this con- 
nection, the National Civil Service Reform League has 
recently conducted a pre-election poll which shows a ratio 
of 20 to 1 among Congressional candidates and present 
incumbents in favor of the following amendment: 

“Appointments and promotions in the civil service of the United 
States shall be made according to merit and fitness to be ascer- 
tained, so far as practicable, by examinations, which, so far as 
practicable, shall be competitive.” 

There are now in excess of 800,000 Federal employes 
of whom less than 500,000 are under Civil Service. If, 
for whatever reasons, we are going to have an enormous 
public payroll which must be supported by public taxes, 
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it is the essence of democracy that the patronage system 
give way to the merit system not only in the Federal Gov- 
ernment but in state and local governments as well. 

The two matters mentioned above may not offhand 
seem to be of major moment to the country in general 
and to sales executives in particular. They are so, never- 
theless, because, if properly handled, they can go far 
toward building the kind of public and business confi- 
dence on which expanded sales programs can be success- 
fully executed. 


+ + 


EXAS PROPOSES TO PROMOTE: Lieut. Gov. 

Walter F. Woodul, of the Lone Star State, who 

has acted as chairman of the Commission of Con- 
trol for the Texas Centennial, has recently announced 
that he will ask the State of Texas to appropriate five 
million dollars for promotion of the state. To attain this 
end, it will be necessary to put through an amendment 
to the State Constitution; but a proposal along this line 
will be introduced at the next session of the Legislature. 

Texas has expended some $500,000 in direct advertis- 
ing to promote its Centennial. The results have been 
numerous and impressive along such lines as (1) a great 
increase in tourists, (2) increased demand for Texas-made 
products, (3) increased sales for Texas farm produce and 
better prices therefor, (4) industrial expansion, and (5) 
increased popularity of Texas resorts. 

The leaders of Texas business and industry are confi- 
dent that a five-year promotional program involving a 
million a year for advertising and publicity will bring cu- 
mulative results comparable with what has been accom- 
plished by the Centennial. If the program goes through, 
newspapers and national magazines will play a major part. 

The proposed promotional campaign for Texas appears 
to be in thorough keeping with these modern times and 
represents a movement which might well be followed by 
other states that also have considerable to offer. 

Intensified Americanization of America can certainly 
be greatly aided by such programs, and since the rate 
of turnover in business is of much importance to in- 
creased prosperity and employment, programs of this sort 
are almost certain to be beneficial all along the line. In 
fact, there is much reason to believe that throughout the 
revival period following the late depression, far too little 
attention has been paid to programs which look to large- 
scale sales promotion. 
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36.6% of automobile buyers and 42% of parents of new-born babies are : ‘ : a 
Ne F 36.6 of new cars are bought 32.8% of range buyers and 
between the ages of 25 and 35 in this most important ten- 36.2) of Cosmopolitan’s 
year age bracket. Cosmopol- readers are bunched between 
itan is unique in its heavy the ages of 25 and 35, in the 
coverage of the “Age of Ac- “Age of Accumulation."’ 
eumulation.”’ 


BETWEEN 25 and 35, incomes 
start to grow—families take 
root — buying of all commodi- 
ties is heavier than at any 
other time of life... 

* * * 
42°% of all babies are born, 36.65% 
of all cars are purchased during 
the years from 25 to 35. This is 
the time of life when heavy buy- 
ing occurs. It is the “AGE OF 


rugs, radios—and a long list of 
other “accumulation goods.” 
What could be of greater im- 
portance to manufacturers and 
distributors than this age factor? 
In the of media—in 
the preparation of advertising 
copy, it is worthwhile to recog- 
nize what will reach and appeal 
to your heavy-buying market! 
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35.5 of floor coverings are 
bought by people between 25 
gad 35, ii tne “‘Age of Ac- 
cumutation.”* Note how Cos- 
mopolitan'’s readers also 
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47.8 of home builders in 
Buffalo, says the President's 
Committee on tiousing, are 
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taa’s readers. 
ACCUMULATION.” national magazines, most nearly oe 
parallels the market for goods. 
There is no finer medium for 
reaching people in the “Age of 
Accumulation.” 
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the comforts and conveniences of 
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furnishings, 
. Cosmope 


life — refrigerators, a a Hoty Cosmopolitan holds 
its audience in the 


“Age of Accumulation” 


IN NOVEMBER, 1.890.000 
buyers and 4 million ad 
ditional readers will read 
Cosmo politan.36.2', ofall 
these wil be between 25 and 
35. For Cosmopolitan 
prints more best sellers 
andtop-rankshort stories 
than any other popular 
magazine. 


more advertising in the Tribune 
than they place in any three other 
Chicago newspapers combined 
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